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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

''  I  ^HE  present  volume  forms  the  second  issue  of  a  series 
-*-  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  unique  and  rare  books 
in  the  possession  of  the  John  Rylands  Library. 

The  series  is  to  be  known  as  "  The  John  Rylands 
Facsimiles ",  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this 
prefatory  note,  to  recall  the  considerations  which  led  up 
to  the  undertaking. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  preserved  in 
this  library,  there  are  a  number  of  works,  particularly  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

Hitherto,  many  of  these  works  have  been  accessible 
only  to  students  in  Manchester,  because  the  only  known 
copies  are  to  be  found  here. 

With  a  view  to  render  these  texts  more  readily 
accessible  to  students  beyond  Manchester,  and  also  in  order 
to  avert  the  disaster  and  loss  to  scholarship  involved  in 
the  destruction  by  fire  or  otherwise  of  unique  and  rare 
literary  treasures  of  this  importance,  when  they  have  not 
been  multiplied  by  means  of  reproduction,  the  Governors 
of  the  library  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  this 
series  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  some  of  the  more 
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interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  rarer  books  and  prints 
of  which  they  are  the  guardians. 

The  volumes  will  consist  of  minutely  accurate  facsimiles 
of  the  works  selected,  preceded  by  short  bibliographical 
introductions. 

It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  issue  of  each  work  to  five 
hundred  copies.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  will  be 
reserved  for  distribution  to  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
world;  the  remainder  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
calculated  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

The  Governors  of  the  library  desire  to  record  their 
indebtedness  to  Professor  Percy  E.  Newbery,  and  to 
Professor  Henry  C.  Wyld  for  so  generously  undertaking 
to  contribute  the  bibliographical  and  philological  introduc- 
tions, which  have  added  so  greatly  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  volume. 

To  the  Controller  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  the 
Governors  are  also  indebted  for  his  kind  interest  and 
co-operation  in  its  production. 

HENRY   GUPPY. 

The  John  Rylands  Library, 
April,  1 910. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  tract  here  reproduced  in  facsimile  is  believed  to 
be  the  sole  surviving  copy  of  Dives  Pragmaticus^  "  the 
great  Marchaunt  man,"  a  child's  book  printed  in  the  year 
1563.  This  copy  is  mentioned  by  Ritson  ^  in  1802,  when 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Roxburghe  Library  in  18 12  it  was  bought 
by  Dibdin  ^  for  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  for  Lord 
Spencer,  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into  the  John  Rylands 
Library  in  1892. 

In  1875  it  was  reprinted  by  H.  Huth  in  his  Fugitive 
Tracts f^-  of  which  work  fifty  copies  were  issued  for  "private 
circulation  ".  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  Introductory  Notices 
to  these  tracts  (p.  xviii)  gives  the  following  appreciation 
of  the  litde  book  from  a  bibliographical  and  literary  point 
of  view.  "  We  are  desirous,"  he  says,  "  of  guarding  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  against  an  overstatement  of  the 
importance  or  rarity  of  any  of  the  items  forming  part 
of  this  collection,  but  we  believe  that  we  do  not  exceed 
the  truth  in  saying  that  the  production  now  under  notice 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  entire  range  of 

*  Bill.  Poetic  a,  i8o2,  p.  285. 

'  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  John,  Duhe  of  Roxburghe,  arranged 
by  G.  and  W.  Nicol,  London,  1812,  No.  3312.  Cf.  Dibdin,  Library 
Companion,  Preface,  p.  xiv,  footnote. 

^  Tract  No,  XXI.  A  few  extracts  from  Huth's  edition  are  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Field  in  The  Child  and  his  Book,  London,  1891,  pp.  1 82-4. 
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early  English  Literature.  ...  In  every  sense  it  is  unique  ; 
and  many  of  the  allusions  and  illustrations  are  truly 
valuable.  Probably  there  was  scarcely  an  article  in  use  at 
the  period,  which  is  not  to  be  found  named  in  this  novel 
catalogue  of  goods  on  hand  by  our  literary  Autolycus." 

The  tract  itself  is  a  quarto  of  eight  leaves  "  imprinted  " 
in  black  letter,  "at  London  in  Aldersgate  strete  by 
Alexander  Lacy,  dwellyng  beside  the  Well " ;  the 
following  entry  referring  to  it  is  found  in  the  accounts  of 
Stationers'  HalP  for  1562-3  : — 

"  Recevyd  of  Alexandre  Lace  for  his  lycense  for 
pryntinge  of  a  book  intituled  Dives  Pragmaticus  very 
pretye  for  children  &c.  iiij.d." 

On  the  title-page  the  little  book  is  stated  to  be  specially 
intended  for  children,  and  the  running  title  throughout 
the  pages  is  "  The  names  of  all  kynd  of  wares  ".  In  the 
Preface  the  author  calls  up  the  men  of  all  professions, 
trades,  and  occupations  by  name  to  come  and  buy  of 
Dives  Pragmaticus,  "  the  great  Marchaunt  man,"  to  the  end 
that  the  children  may  learn  to  read  and  write  their 
designations,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  wares  and 
implements.  The  work  is  thus  of  the  nature  of  a  child's 
spelling-book.  The  idea  of  summoning  together  persons 
of  all  trades  and  callings  was  probably  suggested  to  the 
author  by  a  quaint  doggerel  entitled  Cocke  LoreWs  Bote, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about  1515.^ 

^  Arber,  i.  207. 

*  A  copy  is  in  the  Garrick  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
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Thomas  Newbery,^  the  author  of  our  tract,  was  a 
member  of  a  family  which  had  come  to  London  from 
Berkshire  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;2  he  is  pro- 
bably to  be  identified  with  Thomas,  the  elder  brother  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "Master  of  the  Printing  House",  Ralph 
Newbery.2      At    the    time    this    tract   was    written    the 

^  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  he  is  identified  with  a  London  publisher 
of  the  same  name  who  printed  in  1580  y^  Brief e  Homily  .  .  .  made  to  be 
used  throughout  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  that  tract  bears  on  the  title-page 
the  name  not  of  Thomas,  but  of  "  Ralph  Newberie  dwelling  in  Fleet  Streete 
a  little  above  the  Conduit.     An,  Dom.  1580". 

^  See  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls.  John  de  Newbury  "of  Berks  and 
Redyng "  was  Attorney  of  Queen  Phillipa  from  1331-50.  The  later 
records  of  the  family  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  Berkshire  IVills,  printed  for 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society  (1892-3),  which  cover  the  period  from 
1530  to  1644;  in  the  Parish  Registers  of  Waltham  St.  Lawrence 
(unpublished)  from  I  5  59-1 760 ;  and  in  Dorset  Wills  of  the  Consistory 
and  Archdeaconary  Courts  from  1662-1785. 

'  Ralph  Newbery  (born  i  535)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  publishers 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  printing 
and  publishing  from  1560-1603.  Among  the  works  issued  by  him  were 
Hakluyt's  Travels,  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  Hollinshead's  Chronicles,  and  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs.  In  1583  he  was  Warden,  and  in  1598  and  again  in 
1601  Master,  of  the  Stationers'  Company:  he  was  also  Master  of  the 
Printing  House  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  (genealogy  in  Royal 
College  of  Arms).  His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  the  probable  author  of  our 
tract,  is  mentioned  in  his  Will  (H.  R.  Plomer,  Abstracts  from  the  Wills 
of  English  Printers  and  Stationers  from  I492-1630,  London,  1903, 
pp.  39-40).  An  uncle,  John  N.,  after  many  years  spent  travelling  in  the 
East  (^Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  11.  p.  I4II,  and  Hakluyt's  Travels,  II.  i.  p. 
245),  was  in  1583  entrusted  with  letters  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  to 
Zelabdim  Ecliebar  (Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul)  and  to  the  King  of  China, 
and  in  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Worshipful 
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Newberys  were  busily  engaged  In  publishing  from  their 
house  In  Fleet  Street  "  a  little  above  the  Conduit ",  and 
with  a  few  short  Intermissions  they  continued  In  the 
printing  business  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  later  Newberys 
have  also  been  especially  identified  with  children's  books. 
John  Newbery,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Is 
described  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
as  "  the  Philanthropic  Bookseller  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
who  has  written  so  many  little  books  for  children. ^  He 
called  himself  their  friend,  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all 
mankind." 

Alexander  Lacy,  the  printer,  Is  described  in  the  Rolls 

Company  of  English  Merchants  for  the  Levant,  1 592,  John  Newberie  is 
named  as  the  first  Englishman  who  had  "discovered"  the  land  route  via 
Balsara  and  Ormuz  to  the  East  Indies  (Hakluyt,  Travels^  II.  i.  p.  247). 
His  son,  John  (mentioned  in  Ralph's  will),  lived  at  the  Ball  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  was  a  Stationer  and  Publisher  from  1 594-1 603  (Arber, 
iii.  163,  228).  From  1616  to  1634  Nathaniel  Newbery  was  publishing  in 
London,  and  his  printing-house  was  continued  by  his  son,  another  Nathaniel, 
till  1653,  and  by  Thomas  N.,  who  died  in  1 65  6.  A  William  N.  was  pub- 
lishing from  1685  till  his  death  in  1701.  In  171 3  was  born  the  John  N. 
immortalized  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler, 
1 761,  No.  19  (Whirler's  character).  For  his  life  see  J.  C.  Welsh, 
A  Bookseller  of  the  Last  Century,  London,  1 885.  He  began  publishing 
in  1743:  after  his  death  in  1770  the  business  was  continued  by  his 
nephew  Francis,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Elizabeth,  and 
then  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Harris,  who  calls  himself  on  his 
books  "Successor  to  E.  Newbery". 

^  For  a  list  of  John  Newbery's  children's  books  see  the  bibliography 
in  J.  C.  Welsh's  book  mentioned  above. 
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of  the  Stationers'  Hall  ^  as  "  a  citizen  and  stacioner  of 
London  ".  He  was  printing  from  1560  ^  to  1571.^  The 
books  issued  from  his  press  were  for  the  most  part  short 
ballads  and  tracts,  and  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  ^  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  once  fined  xij<^.  "  for  that  he  printed 
ballettes  which  was  other  mens  copyes". 

P.  E.  N. 

*  Arber,  i.  197.       ^  Ibid.  i.  151.        ^  Ibid.  i.  435.       ^  Ibid.  i.  274. 


REMARKS  ON  THE   VOCABULARY 

AND  DIALECT  OF  DIVES 

PRAGMATICUS 

BY 

HENRY   CECIL   WYLD. 

I.  General.  ' 

Few  people  at  the  present  day,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  various  Vocabularies,  Nominales,  and  Dictionaries 
compiled  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
will  agree  with  Hazlitt's  description,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Newbery,  of  the  little  work  here  reprinted,  that  it  "  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  entire  range  of  early  English 
Literature  ".  Still  more  exaggerated  will  appear  the  state- 
ment of  the  same  writer,  that  "  there  was  scarcely  an  article 
in  use  at  the  period  which  is  not  found  named  in  this  novel 
catalogue  of  goods  on  hand  by  our  literary  Autolycus  ". 
These  catalogues  of  "  goods  "  are  comparatively  common 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  reader  has  merely  to 
glance  at  their  lists,  often  elaborately  classified,  to  see 
how  very  scrappy  and  incomplete  in  comparison  is  the 
enumeration  of  articles  in  Dives  Pragmaticus.  In  addition 
to  the  Vocabularies,  &c.,  the  evidence  of  Wills,  and 
Inventories  of  household  effects  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  which  make  mention  of  furniture,  kitchen 
utensils,  plate,  glass,  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel  in  great 
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stake  ",  and  immediately  after  "  a  herdylle  "  ;  in  verse  2  8  of 
T>ives  we  get  "  hardels  and  stakes ". 

In  a  Latin  Metrical  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  has  the  English  words  written  below  the  Latin,  we 
find  (W.W.  p.  626)  the  following  lists  of  English 
words  in  the  order  given : — 

(i)  "brasyn  potte  posnette  cawdrune  brondyre  fryyn 
panne  panne  or  pot." 

(2)  "  Sawsesere  spone  coop  pece  sake." 

(3)  "  basin  lauere,"  &c. 

With  these  cp.  Newbery,  verse  1 9 — "  Fyne  Saultes, 
spoones,  and  trenchers  ",  &c.  ;  2 1  — 

"  I  haue  platters  dyshes,  sawcers  and  candlesticks, 
Chaffers,  lauers,  towels,  and  fine  tricks : 
Possenets  ivy^w^  pannes,"  &c. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited,  but  the  above  are, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  author  made  use  of 
contemporary  lists  very  similar  to  his  own  and  to  those 
I  have  quoted. 

As  for  the  comparative  copiousness  of  Newbery 's  in- 
ventories, I  may  mention  that  the  fifteenth-century 
Nominale  above  quoted  contains,  among  many  other 
groups  of  words,  about  169  names  of  trades,  68  names  of 
domestic  animals,  70  names  of  birds,  47  names  of  spices, 
220  names  of  household  properties  and  things  connected 
with  the  household,  besides  a  special  list  of  names  con- 
nected with  the  structure  of  the  house  itself,  and  ()^ 
names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
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II.  Grammatical  Forms. 

It  Is  rather  remarkable  that  one  writing  as  late  as  1563, 
in  the  Standard  or  Literary  form  of  English,  should 
wobble  as  much  as  Newbery  does  in  the  verbal  forms  of 
the  plural.  We  have  the  following  typically  Southern 
plurals — occupieth  Pref.  91  ;  doeth  Pref.  9,  30,  34,  49  ; 
visiteth  Pref.  89.  The  archaic  form  gone  of  the  Midland 
PI.  Pres.  occurs  verse  32  ;  and  the  Northern  PI.  makes 
occurs  verse  28,  and  powles  and  pylles  verse  66.  In  the 
other  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  the  normal 
Midland  PI.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without  any  ending 
at  all — from  Middle  English  -en. 

An  archaic  inflected  infinitive,  to  doone,  is  found  Pref. 
1 10.  The  inflexion  of  substantives  is  normal,  but  we 
may  note  the  weak  PI.  hosen  verse  1 1,  and  shoone^  "  shoes," 
verses  t^^  and  ^6. 

III.  Phonology. 

The  one  point  of  great  interest  is  the  use  of  the 
typically  Kentish  form  Heeues  verse  13,  "hives,"  which  see 
in  the  Glossary. 

The  forms  geuer,  "giver,"  Pref.  i,  and  hether^  "hither," 
which  occurs  in  nearly  every  verse  of  the  poem,  are 
dialectal  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  the  normal  forms 
of  literary  English  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
point  respectively  to  Old  English  geofan  and  heopor. 
These  forms  might  be  either  Kentish  or  Mercian.     Taken 
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in  conjunction  with  HeeueSy  which  can  only  be  Kentish, 
one  is  tempted  to  assume  this  origin  for  them,  and  to 
venture  the  guess  that  Newbery  was  at  any  rate  brought 
up  in  Kent. 

A  curious  rhyme,  if  genuine,  is  that  of  hearCy  "  hair," 
with  geare  and  nearcy  verse  41.  This  may  point  to  the 
retention  of  M.E.  (Sthn.)  e  ("  open  e ")  from  an  O.K. 
(Saxon)  ^. 

The  Mod.  Engl,  pronunciations  of  gear  and  near  point 
to  an  O.E.  gery  nery  that  is,  to  non-Saxon  forms.  Mod. 
Engl,  hair  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  : — {a)  it  may  be 
O.E.  (non-Saxon)  her  with  the  vowel  subsequently  lowered 
before  r  instead  of  being  raised  to  (f),  or  {b)  it  may  be 
a  retention  of  the  O.E.  (Saxon)  form  h<^r.  The  rhymes  in 
the  text  point  to  a  Southern  or  Saxon  origin  for  all  these 
words.  Other  possible  cases  of  the  survival  of  Saxon  forms 
are  the  vb.  sleape  verse  42,  and  preaty  23.  It  is  dangerous 
to  argue  much  from  sixteenth-century  spellings,  but  the  old 
tense  ^,  which  by  the  time  of  Dives  had  already  been  raised 
to  the  present  day  (j)  sound,  is  almost  invariably  written 
"  ee  "  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ea  being  reserved  for  M.E. 
"  open  e  ",  which  had  not  yet  been  altered.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  sound,  then  sleape  represents  O.E.  (Saxon)  slapatiy 
and  not  slepan  the  ancestor  of  the  Modern  Standard  form. 


IV.  Spelling. 

In  common  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Newbery 
not  infrequently  alters  the  normal  and  historical  spelling 
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of  words  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  other 
words  with  which  they  rhyme,  and  thus  produce  a 
"  rhyme  for  the  eye ".  On  this  point  see  the  note  and 
references  under  Burch  in  Glossary.  Other  examples  are 
wasse  instead  o^  was  verse  6 1,  which  is  supposed  to  rhyme 
with  glasse  and  passe  ;  and  durke  instead  of  derk  or  dark 
verse  15,  which  is  used  as  a  rhyme  for  worke  and  Turke.  It 
was  a  bad  rhyme,  for  although  the  other  two  words  rhymed 
then  as  now,  dark  could  never  have  rhymed  with  them 
in  reality.  Therefore,  Newbery  follows  the  advice  of 
Puttenham,  to  make  an  "  eye-rhyme  "  in  such  cases.  An 
absurd  instance  of  a  sham  spelling  is  Rax,  "  racks,"  verse 
57,  which  rhymes  with  JVax  and  Flax. 

The  M.E.  symbol  3,  which  represented  the  "  y-sound  ", 
occurs  in  RayjenSy  verse  38,  with  the  old  value.  Else- 
where in  the  text  it  is  used  for  the  sound  of  z.  There 
are  several  words  in  Mod.  Engl,  in  which  z  represents 
this  old  sound.  In  capercailzie  it  retains  its  old  sound, 
and  in  Dalzel  it  sometimes  does  still,  when  the  name 
is  pronounced  Dalyel,  but  in  Mackenzie,  originally  written 
for  "  Mackenny  ",  the  influence  of  the  spelling  has  been 
too  strong  for  the  traditional  pronunciation. 

The  spelling  I  aue  for  /  have  in  verse  ^^  may  be  the 
unconscious  phonetic  representation  of  the  natural  pro- 
nunciation, which  even  in  the  fifteenth  century  dropped 
the  aspirate  in  an  unstressed  auxiliary,  just  as  we  now  say 
"  I've  "  (  =  aiv),  or  (ai  3v). 

These  are,  I  believe,  all  the  points  connected  with  the 
language  of  the  text  which  call  for  mention. 
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The  Glossary  contains  such  words  as  are  remarkable 
either  for  being  obsolete  at  the  present  time,  or  for  being 
early  examples  of  words  or  phrases  now  in  use. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  access  to  such  works  as 
Hor man's  Vulgaria^  Huloet's  Jbcedarium,  and  Baret's 
Aheariey  in  writing  the  notes  in  the  Glossary. 

H.  C.  W. 

Liverpool,  ^pril,  1910. 
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abces,  Primers  and.  4.  The  interesting  form  "a  nabse",  =  an  abc,  occurs 
in  a  fifteenth-century  Nominale.     W.W.  719.  40. 

Aglets  for  Kynges.  9.  Tag  of  a  lace.  Prompt,  "a^/i?/ — acus";  Palsgrave, 
"Agglet  of  a  lace  or  poynt — also  bracelet."  Cp.  Levins,  86.  23, 
"  Aglette  bracteolum  "  ;  cp.  also  Wheatley's  note  in  Manipulus,  p.  34I, 
in  which  he  quotes  Huloet,  "  Aglet  or  lyttle  plate." 

Alblades.     56.     Perhaps  a  form  of  arbalest. 

Aundyrons.  23.  Fire-dog.  Not  a  corruption  of  i6an^/ron,  but  genuine 
M.E.  word  from  O.F.  andier,  Late  Lat.  ander'tus.  Cp.  Prompt. 
aundirin.  In  fifteenth-century  vocabularies  the  word  is  common  in 
various  forms.  The  following  are  all  taken  from  W.W.  aundyre  623. 
13  ;  aivndyrn  728.  8;  aivndyren  657.  8;  andire  564.  5  and  590.  33  ; 
and  lastly  in  the  form  handyrn  in  the  Pictorial  Vocab.  770.  2. 

Bee  heeues.  13.  (Rhymes  with  theues  and  sleues.)  Beehives.  See 
below  under  Heeues. 

Beetyls  and  wedges.  28.  "Bittle"  or  heavy  wooden  mallet.  The 
association  with  "  wedges  "  shows  that  the  word  is  used  precisely  with 
the  modern  sense.  The  O.E.  forms  are  bietl  and  hetl.  The  latter, 
non-W.Sax.  form,  is  the  ancestor  of  modern  '■'■beetle'\  while  the  former  is 
perhaps  that  of  "bittle".  The  word  is  related  to  "  beat ",  and  we  may 
assume  a  primitive  *baut'il.  "  No  season  to  hedge,  get  beetle  and  wedge," 
Tusser,  No.  20,  v.  i,  p.  59. 

Billemennt.  9.  "  Habiliment."  Forms  with  and  without  h-  existed  in 
M.E.  The  above  represents  a  forni  fl^/7/'(?w2fn/.  For  the  loss  of  the  initial 
a-  from  such  a  form  cp.  Pot'icary  below,  and  such  M.E.  forms  as  pistil 
"epistle",  and  postel  "apostle".  Billaments  occurs  in  the  Ballad  of 
Younge  Andrew,  1.  66,  Percy  Folio  MS.,  Vol.  II,  p.  330. 

Billit  clyuers.  Pref.  82.  "  Block  cleavers."  ^;7f/ =  "  tedula  "  occurs  in 
Prompt.  "  For  charcole  and  sea  cole,  as  also  for  thacke,  for  till  wood 
and  bilkt^i  as  yeerlie  ye  lack."     Tusser,  No.  53.  12,  p.  119. 

Billits,  beetyls  and  wedges  that  good  billits  makes.  28.  "Block  of 
wood,"  cp.  preceding  word  and  Beetyls  above. 

Biskit.  37.  Cp.  "cheese  with  fruite  on  the  table  set,  with  Biskettes 
or  Carowayes"  in  Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  I  557,  see  Babees  Book, 
&c.,  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  343,  11.  388-9. 
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Boultel.  26.  Apparently  related  to  bolt,  "sift,"  from  O.F.  bulter. 
Halliwell  has  Bultle,  "  bran — North."  The  context  suggests  that  this  is 
the  sense  in  the  text.  Bulte,  "  sift,"  is  a  common  word  in  M.E.  and 
Early  Modern  English.  Cp.  Catholicon ;  also  m  fifteenth-century 
vocabulary,  W.W.  663.  31.  Bolted,  "sifted,"  Tusser,  No.  67,  v.  2, 
p.  152.  Bultyng  cloth  is  also  common  ;  cp.  Catholicon  and  Wheatley's 
note;  also  W.W.  663.  25,  hulte  cloth.  Tlie  word  Buliel  is  mentioned 
by  Wheatley,  Catholicon,  p.  47,  from  J.  de  Garlande,  to  which  I  cannot 
refer  direct.  Cp.  also  Chaucei' — "  But  I  ne  can  not  bulte  it  to  the  bren," 
Nonne  Preestes  Tale,  420. 

Bo'Wgets  and  bottels.  29.  A  kind  of  leathern  bag  or  portmanteau. 
Halliwell  quotes  Elyot,  '■'•  hippopera,  z  mA&  ox  bouget.^''  The  Modern 
form  is  budget.  Bottels  in  this  connexion  obviously  means  receptacles  of 
leather.     Cp.  also  Levins,  86.  25,  "A  Bouget,  scriviolum." 

Bowyers.  Pref.  99.  "  Bow-makers."  Cp.  boiuere,  W.W,,  boiv'iares 
R.  of  Glos.,  541,  cit.  Strat.-Bradley.  Reference  also  in  Halliwell. 
"  Arcuarius,  a  bonvyer  "  occurs  in  a  Lat.-Engl.  Vocabulary  of  fifteenth 
century,  W.W,  566,  23. 

Brembils,  fine  shuttels,  &c.  43.  Brembel,  brimbel,  brimbil  are  M.E, 
forms  of  "bramble",  O.E.  bremel,  but  this  makes  little  sense  in  associa- 
tion with  "  fine  shuttels  ". 

Broyderers.  Pref  67.  Brolderer  occurs  Prompt,  and  in  Wycliffe, 
2  Kings  xxi.  19,  see  Strat.-Bradley.  The  usual  M.E.  form  of  the  verb 
is  brouden,  and  the  sb.  bro'wderie  occurs  Wycliffe,  Exodus  xxviii.  39. 
'•'•  Broderer  acufrictor"  occurs  in  fifteenth-century  vocab.,  W.W.  562.  2. 

Bunnes,  simnels,  &c.  3 1 .  An  early  example  of  this  word.  See  its 
etymology  in  Skeat's  Concise  Etym.  Diet.  Skeat  gives  example  from 
Minsheu,  which  is  considerably  later  than  our  text.  An  example 
practically  contemporary  with  our  text  is  from  Russell's  Book  of 
Nurture,  Babees  Book,  p.  130,  1.  211,  "no  loof  ne  bunne,"  &c. 

Burch  rhymes  with  Church  and  lurch.  58.  The  tree.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  spelling  is  altered  from  the  normal  birch  on  account  of  the 
words  with  which  it  rhymes.  It  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  change  spelling  in  order  to  make  a  "  rhyme  for  the  eye  "  as  well  as  for 
the  ear.  There  are  dozens  of  examples  in  Tottel's  Miscellany,  and 
hundreds  in  Spenser's  poems.  Cf  the  advice  on  this  point  given  by 
Puttenham  in  the  Arte  of  Poesie,  pp.  94-5,  in  Arber's  Reprint.  See 
remarks  under  IVh'tght  below.  The  spelling  burche  occurs  W.W.  cit, 
Strat.-Bradley. 

Burrall  glasse.     61 .     This  stands  for  berell,  "  beryl,"  the  precious  stone, 
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but  is  also  applied  to  a  fine  kind  of  glass  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Cp.  Way's  note  in  Prompt,  p.  32,  and  Tymms's  note  in  Bury 
W.  and  I.,  p.  247.  John  Baret  of  Bury  in  1 463  leaves  "to  my 
maistresse  Clopton,  a  spoon  of  berel  harneysed  and  garnysshed  with 
silvir  and  ovir  gilt ",  and  he  mentions  two  other  spoons  of  berel  or  bereel. 
Cp.  also  Levins,  124.  12,  ^^  Beril,  cristal,  glossum."  Palsgrave  has 
"  jBfra/ fyne  glass — beril".  As  regards  spelling  cp.  "my  best  sylver 
salt  with  the  Cover  havinge  a  borrall  in  the  bottome "  in  the  will  of 
Agnes  Hals,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  144. 

Camericke.  8.  "  Cambrick " ;  named  from  the  town  of  Kamerijk 
(Skeat). 

Cappers.  50.  "Cap-makers."  Occurs,  according  to  Halliwell,  in 
Chester  Plays,  1 .  4  ;  also  in  Minsheu  and  Miegl.  The  word  doubtless 
survives  in  the  family  name  Capper,  which  is  thus  a  trade  name  like  Baker , 
Breiver,  Toy/or,  &c.  Bardsley,  Engl,  and  Welsh  Surnames,  gives 
examples  of  the  name  /e  Cappere  in  Oxford  as  early  as  1273. 
Palsgrave   has    "Capper — bonnettier". 

Carders.  Pref.  64.  In  a  fifteenth-century  Nominale  Carder  is  given 
under  the  heading  Nomina  Artificum  Mulierum  as  the  English  of 
Carpetrix.  Cp.  W.W.  692.  32.  Levins  has  "to  Carde wo\,  carminare, 
pectere",  30  A.     Palsgrave  has  "Carder  of  vvolle — cardevr". 

Cases  for  Crabs,  Creuesses,  and  Cranes.  62.  Levins  has  "ye  Case 
of  a  bowe,  casa,  theca",  36.  35. 

Cearces.  26.  "Sieves."  Halliwell  has  ^^ Searcer,  a  fine  sieve;  a 
strainer".  Cotgrave  has  Searce,  "  Sas,  tamis,  An  extraordinary  fine 
scarce,  cicobrin."     Levins  has  "a  Cearce,  incerniculum  ",  211.  7. 

ChafiFers.  21.  A  kind  of  stove  (?)  or  chafing-dish.  Cp.  Chafvr, 
"  calefactorium  ",  Prompt.  Cotgrave  has  CZ»<3/^r,  "  coquemart."  The 
will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury  mentions  "a  litell  chafour  with  a  veyl  and 
lid  of  laton",  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  23. 

Cheape.  "Fyrst  cheape  and  then  bye."  22.  Halliwell  gives  under 
cheapen  "to  ask  the  price  of  anything"  on  the  authority  of  Heywood's 
Edw.  IV  (p.  66),  "  I  see  you  come  to  cheap  and  not  to  buy."  Also 
Palsgrave,  "  I  cheape,  1  demaunde  the  price  of  a  thing  that  I  would  buy." 
This  is  clearly  the  sense  in  the  text.  Later  cheapen  meant  to  beat  down 
the  price,  cf.  Bailey's  Dictionary.  Halliwell's  passage  shows  the 
sixteenth-century  usage.  Cotgrave  has  "To  cheapen,  barguigner,  mar- 
chander,  demander  le  prix  ". 
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Christen.  Pref.  25.  Cristen  is  the  regular  O.  and  M.E.  form  of 
Christian,  generally  used  adjectivally. 

Clarkes.  Pref.  46.  Note  spelling,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  family 
name,  though  it  represents  the  type  of  pronunciation  from  which  the 
Modern  English  polite  pronunciation  is  derived.  The  modern  spelling 
clerk  really  represents  a  pronunciation  to  rhyme  with  lurh. 

Clyme  (ob.).  73.  Halliwell  gives  "  to  call  or  challenge"  under  dim,  but 
gives  no  reference. 

Clyuers,  Billit  clyuers.  Pref.  82.  "Wood-chopper"  or  "splitter"; 
form  of  cleaver.  Halliwell  has  "  Oliver,  a  chopping-knife  ",  as  a  modern 
dialect  word  ("  East ").    Cp.  also  Levins,  "  to  Cly^,  scindere,"  117.  30. 

Collers  Seles.  34.  Halliwell  has  "  Seels,  the  wooden  exterior  of  the 
collar  of  a  cart-harness  ".  This  is  evidently  our  word,  as  a  reference  to 
V.  34  will  show.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  there  is  no  precise 
form  in  O.  or  M.E.  recorded  from  which  the  modern  word  could  come. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  O.E.  sagol,  "rod,"  "cudgel,"  and  there  is 
M.H.G.  seigel,  "  rung  of  a  ladder."  We  might  assume  primitive  *saigil, 
O.E.  *sagel,  *j£?/ in  the  sense  of  "  strip,  spar",  &c.  This  would  give 
our  form.  Promptorium  has  '■'•  Sel,  horsharneys."  Cp.  also  Mayhew's 
note.      Palsgrave,  "  scale,  horse  harnesse." 

Costardmongers,  that  by  the  way  go.  Pref.  80.  The  early  form  of 
"  costermonger  ",  really  an  apple-seller.  Skeat  suggests  O.F.  coste,  "  rib 
— the  ribbed  fruit";  monger  is  O.E.  mangere,  "merchant."  Cotgrave 
has  "  foj/ar^  pomme  Apple  ",  and  "  costardmonger  fructier  ".  Palsgrave, 
"  Costardmonger, — fruyctier." 

Countours.  1 7.  Probably  a  kind  of  table ;  cp.  "  my  countyr  stondyng 
in  the  new  hall  "  in  the  will  of  Anne  Baret,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  98. 
Cp.  also  "  a  tabyl  called  a  countor  "  in  Prompt. 

Crackenel ;  cakes,  loaues  and.  3 1 .  An  early  example  of  the  word. 
Minsheu  has  "  Cracknel,  a  kind  of  cake,  and  baked  hard  so  that  it  makes 
a  noise  when  you  break  it "  ;  Cotgrave,  "  A  cracknel,  craquclin,  gaufFre." 
Also  in  Boorde's  Breuyary  (l  552),  "  cracknelles,  symnelles  and  all  maner 
of  crustes."  Cp.  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  &c.,  ed.  Fumivall, 
E.E.T.S.,  p.  80.     Palsgrave,  '•'•  Crackenell — craquelin." 

Creuesses,  cases  for.  62.  The  old  form  of  the  word  which  was  later 
altered  to  crayfish.  The  M.E.  form  is  crevis  (Strat. -Bradley)  from  O.F. 
escrevisse,  crevisse.  Minsheu  gives  Creuisse,  Craifish,  or  Crab.  Levins, 
"  A  Creuisse,  fish,  cammarees,"  1 43.  28.  Palsgrave,  "  Creves  a  fysshe  — 
ecreuice." 

Crewell.     16.      "  Thin  worsted  yarn.     Origin  unknown,"  Skeat. 
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Crotches  to  buyld  vp  a  Bower.  26.  "  Crutches  poles."  Halliwell 
gives  "  crotch,  a  crutch  ".  Cp.  Tusser,  "  Give  charge  to  the  hewers 
(that  many  things  mars)  to  hew  out  for  crotches,  for  poles  and  for  spars." 
Tusser,  No.  35,  v.  16,  p.  79. 

Cubbords.  1 7.  Note  the  spelling,  which  shows  the  pronunciation  to 
have  been  like  that  of  the  present  day  as  regards  cub-  for  cup-.  The 
form  cupbonl  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Allit.  P.  1 44O,  cit. 
Strat.-Bradley.  The  spelling  cubhorde  occurs  p.  151  of  Bury  W.  and  I. 
in  the  will  of  1 558  of  Andrew  Cranewise. 

Cumfects.  37.  "Comfits,  sweetmeats."  An  etymological  spelling. 
O.F.  Conjit ;  cp.  confect-ion-er,  &c.  Palsgrave,  "  Comfy te  swete  spyce — 
confite."  Cp.  also  Russell's  Book  of  Nurture  (fifteenth  century),  Babees 
Book,  p.  122,  "  Careaway  in  ro/K^/(?." 

Gunnies.  40.  "Rabbits."  Palsgrave,  "  Conj  a  beest — conin."  Conies, 
Tusser,  No.  63,  v.  10,  p.  1 42. 

Delyght.  Pref.  30.  The  sixteenth-century  spelling  for  M.E.  delite. 
The  -gh  has  no  historical  justification,  and  was  apparently  added  to  make 
an  "eye-rhyme"  with  such  words  as  right,  might,  &c.  The  spelling  is 
common  in  the  works  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  Spenser,  and  their  contem- 
poraries.    See  note  under  Burch  above  on  alterations  of  spelling. 

Deuyne.  2.  Evidently  "  divinity  "  here.  Halliwell  attributes  the  use 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  to  Chaucer,  but  gives  no  reference.  Skeat's 
Glossary  of  Chaucer's  works  gives  no  indication  of  this  usage. 

Deuyse,  vb.  set  forth,  show.     Pref.  66.     A  common  use  in  Chaucer. 

Dizsours  or  Dijsours.  46.  Minsheu  has  "  Disard,  a  doltish  or  foolish 
fellow".  Cotgrave,  "r/Zzz^r^/lourdant".  Levins  has  "A  i^yz^r/,  player, 
histrio  ",  82.  39.  Palsgrave  has  the  form  of  the  text,  "  Dissar  a  scoffer 
— saigefol." 

Estrich  fethers.  I4.  "Ostrich."  In  a  Lat.-Engl.  Vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century  occurs  "  Fungus,  a  ffynch,  vel  an  Estrich  secundum 
quosdam."     See  W.W.  585.  22. 

Fannes.  28.  Evidently  winnowing  fans.  Tusser  in  his  list  of  barn 
requisites  has  "  flaile,  strawforke  and  rake,  with  a.  fan  that  is  strong," 
No.  17,  V.  I,  p.  35  ;  thus  giving  practically  the  same  series  of  articles  as 
Newbery. 

Fetherbed  dryuers.  Pref.  82.  Apparently  a  recognized  trade.  The 
fifiecnth-century  Nominale  gives  among  women's  trades,  "  siccatrix,  a 
dryster."     W.W.  692.  34. 

Fillets.  13.  Minsheu,  " /7//f/ or  Haire-lace  "  ;  Cotgrave,  "  Fronteau, 
fillet  frontlet,  forehead  cloth."     Cp.  Aho  frontlet  below. 
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Flaskets.    2 4.    Levins  has  "A  Flasket,  lintearium,  viminaceum  ",  86.  3 3. 

Fletchers.  Pref.  99.  Boyers,  FL— "  arrow-makers."  Catholicon  has 
"a  Fletcher,  flectarius,  plectarius  ".      Palsgrave,  '■'' Flecher — artiller." 

Fruntlet.  13.  Minsheu  has  '■'■Frontlet  or  fronstall  of  a  woman's  fore- 
head ".     Palsgrave,  "  Frontlet — fronteau." 

Furbushers.  Pref.  79.  "  Clauers  of  Armour."  A  recognized  trade. 
Cp.  "eruginator,  z  forhushere^\  among  the  trades,  in  a  vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  W.W.  652.  1 4.  The  proper  name  Frohisher  is  of 
this  origin.  It  also  occurs  as  Furbisher,  and  Furb'tshaiv.  Cp.  Bardsley, 
Engl,  and  Welsh  Surnames.  He  cites  "Thomas  le  Furiisur'^  in  a 
Yorkshire  document  of  1379.  Levins  has  "to  Frulblsh,  fricando 
polire",  1 44.  20. 

Fustien  of  Napell.    8.    "  Fusty  an,  cloth,  or  fusteyn,"  Prompt.  Catholicon 

has  '■^Fustian  fuscotinctum  ".      Levins,  "  Fustion  gos'soyixmim,"  1 6 5.  2  0. 

Palsgrave,  "  Fusty  an — futaine." 

Geare.     Pref.  52.     "Outfit,"     Palsgrave,  "  Gtr^  clothing — abillemens." 

Geuer.     Pref.  l.      Palsgrave  has  this  form  of  the  word  in  '''' gevyng  over 

a  thyng  ". 

Grayne,  cloth  of.  7.  Dyed  cloth.  Chaucer  has  in  greyn — "  So  depe 
in greyn  he  dyed  his  coloures,"  Squieres  Tale,  51 1,  which  Skeat  interprets 
"of  a  fast  colour".  See  Greyn  in  Glossary  of  Skeat's  large  edition. 
Palsgrave  has  "  Grayne  to  dye  with  whan  it  is  poudre — pastel ". 

Graynes,  long  pepper  and.  38.  Palsgrave,  "  Graynes  spyce — grainc  de 
paradis  "  ;  cp.  also  Russell's  recipe  for  making  Ypocras  in  Babees  Book, 
p.  126,  "Gr<3);wj  of  paradise,"  1.  137;  also  same  page,  1.  I4I,  "Grayn^j, 
gynger,  long  pepur,"  &c. 

Gyrt  webbes  and  Gyrtes.  45.  "Girth-webs  and  girths"  is  a  famUiar 
combination  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.      See  N.  E.  D. 

Halfehakes.  31.  Catholicon,  p.  1 70,  has  "  an  Hak  bidens  ".  See  also 
Herrtage's  note.  Levins  has  "An  Hack,  mattock",  5.  10.  Halfhake 
may  be  a  kind  of  pickaxe  with  only  one  point,  for  breaking  up  stiff 
land,  and  grubbing  up  roots,  &c. 

Harcabushes.      3 1 .     Popular  form  of  arquebus. 

Hardel.  28.  Apparently  "  a  hurdle ".  The  Mod.  Engl,  form  is  a 
southern  type  O.E.  hyrdel;  the  form  in  the  text  may  well  stand  for  the 
Kentish  hcrdel.  This  form  without  the  change  of  ^  to  rt  before  r  is 
found  in  the  fifteenth-century  Pictorial  Vocab.,  W.W.  81 4.  6 — "cratis, 
a  herdylleP  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  entry  immediately  before  this 
in  the  Glossary  is  "  Palus,  paxillus,  a  fold  steke".     In  our  doggerel  we 
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have  the  phrase  '^  hardeh  and  stakes",  v.  28.  The  combination  is 
sensible  enough,  as  the  former  would  be  of  little  use  without  the  latter. 
Levins  has  "An  Hardel  crates  lignea ",  55.  46  and  31.  19.  This 
form  is  rather  remarkable  from  a  Northerner.  Palsgrave  also  has 
"  Hardel— cUe  ". 

Heeues,  Bee-.  13.  "Hives."  This  is  a  clear  Kentish  form,  from 
O.Kt.  *hef;  W.  Sax.  hyf.  The  Mod.  Engl,  hive  is  from  the 
Midland  type  with  unrounding  of  O.E.  y  to  i  m  M.E.  The  pro- 
nunciation in  the  text  is  made  certain  from  the  rhymes  heeues,  theues 
"thieves",  sleues  "sleeves". 

Hether.     "Hither."     End  of  nearly  every  verse. 

Hooyes,  "  Shippes,  hulk.es,"  &c.     64. 

Hosen.  11.  O.E.  hosan.  Probably  a  kind  of  gaiter.  Palsgrave, 
'•'•  Hosyn  and  shossys — chaussure." 

Humbled,  ould  humbled  heeles.     52. 

Inkyll.  16.  "A  kind  of  linen  tape,  formerly  much  used  for  various 
purposes,"  N.E.D. 

Irish  Dartes.  33.  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  informs  me  that  the  Irish 
are  always  represented  in  mediaeval  drawings  as  carrying  two  darts. 
This  was  apparently  a  national  weapon. 

Jets.      55.     Levins,  "A  let  or  toy,  gestus,  jocus,"  85.  45. 

Kayjens.     38.     Cayenne  pepper. 

Laced  mutton.  36.  Evidently  a  slang  expression  of  tlie  period. 
Cotgrave  has  "  Laced  Mutton,  Garse,  putain,  fille  de  joie  "  ;  cp.  mutton  in 
Cotgrave.  This  is  one  of  Thomas  Newbery's  jokes.  See  the 
context. 

Lattin  and  brasse.  20.  A  common  metal  in  mediaeval  times.  Bradley 
says  (sub  Laton)  "  a  mixed  metal  similar  to  brass ".  It  glosses 
auricalcum  in  the  Pictorial  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  768.  2, 
where  it  is  spelt  latun,  also  in  another  fifteenth-century  vocab.,  W.W. 
567.  5,  where  it  is  spelt  latoun,  and  again  in  W.W.  653.  15  latone. 
John  Baret  of  Bury  in  1 463  mentions  "  my  candelstykke  of  laten  with 
a  pyke"  in  his  will,  cp.  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  19.  Levins  has  "  Lattin 
aurichalcum  ",  134.  6. 

Lauers.  21.  "  Lauacrum  a  A7M(?r  "  occurs  in  fifteenth-century  vocab., 
W.W.  592.  2.  Cp.  also  the  will  of  Wm.  Honyboorn,  I493,  "my  best 
hangyng  lauour  stondyng  in  my  parlour,"  Bury  W.  and  I,,  p.  82  ;  also 
ibid.,  p.  1 46,  "  my  leyver  of  siluer  parcel  gilt "  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hals, 
1552.     Levins  has  "A  lauer,  lauacrum,  imbrex",  74.  40.     Cp.  also 
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Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  301 — "a  laver  or  an  ewer  out  of 
which  water  is  poured  upon  the  hands  to  wash  them." 

Leames,  Collers,  Cupples.     47. 

Lese.  68.  "  Lose."  An  archaic  form,  O.E.  leosan,  M.E.  lesen,  frequent 
in  Chaucer. 

Limbecks.     30.     Palsgrave,  "  Z<?w3j/^f  for  a  styllatory — lembie." 

Lockeram.  8.  Tymms  in  his  notes  to  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  259,  says 
that  this  was  probably  a  coarse  kind  of  linen.  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury  in 
1554  leaves  to  "  Mother  Huntman,  a  new  vayle  and  a  lockerom  kercher  ". 
Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  1 47. 

Long  pepper,  Graynes.  38.  Long  piper  occurs  in  a  fifteenth-century 
Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.  as  the  equivalent  of  Piper  longum^  W.W.  603.  4. 
Cp.  also  longe peper,  Bk.  of  Keruynge  (1508)  in  Babees  Book,  p.  267  ; 
further,  Babees  Book,  p.  1 26,  1.  I4I,  '■'■Graynes,  ginger,  longe pepur^^  &c. 

Lukes,  veluet  of.  6.  Made  at  Liege  (Du.  Luiksch  f.  Luik).  "  A 
jaket  of  fyne  lukes  velvet,"  1545,  Lane.  Wills,  ii.  63. 

Lurch.     58.     A  discomfiture. 

Lye  pots.     4I.     Levins  has  ^^  Lye  for  washing,  lixiuium  ",  99.  7. 

Males,  pattrelles,  and.  54.  "  Wallet,  portmanteau."  See  the  fifteenth- 
century  vocab.  W.W.  656.  10,  where  we  find  '■'■male  "  as  the  equivalent  of 
"  mantica  ",  and  again  W.W.  665.  I  5.  Prompt,  has  "  male  of  trussynge 
and  caryage,  mantica  "  ;  Levins,  "  A  Male,  mantica,"  1 7.  5.  Palsgrave 
has  "  Male  to  put  stoffe  in — masle  ". 

Marmalade.  37.  Levins  has  "iJfizrwaW,  spice,  meloplacus",  8.  45, 
and  ^'  Marmalet,  melaphacus  ",  93.  21. 

Maundes.  Prcf.  100.  Catholicon  has  '■'■  Maivnde  escale,  ubi  mete 
vesselle  ".  Minsheu  has  "  a  Mauml,  or  great  basket ".  Cotgrave  has 
'■'■  Maund  ■^zmex,  corbeille  ". 

Mayles,  Claspes,  Eyes,  and.  55.  Palsgrave,  "  ikf^yu  that  receyveth  the 
claspe  of  a  gowne  into  it — porte." 

Millions.  17.  "Melons,"  Palsgrave,  ^^ Myl/on  a  [nite — melon."  Cotgrave, 
"  A  Million  (or  melon)  Melon."  Minsheu  has  "  Milon  vi  Melon  and 
Pompion".     Tusser  has  "Musk  million",  p.  94,  No  40,  1.  8. 

Moates,  hosen  without.  1 1.  Palsgrave,  "  iJfo/^  on  a  gowne  or  garment 
— povtie." 

Moule  spades.  29.  A  spade  for  digging  up  moles,  evidently  the 
same  implement  that  Tusser  calls  a  "  sharp  moulspare  with  barbs,  that  the 
mowles  do  so  rue",  Tusser,  p.  38,  v.  18.  Possibly j/ar/if  in  our  text  is 
a  mistake  for  spare  =^s^q'm\ 
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Muflers.      12.      Levins,  '•'■Muffler,  focale,"  75.  31, 

Myghts=  '^  mites."    Pref.  88.     For  spelling  cp.  remarks  on  delight  above. 

Mutton,  see  Laced  mutton^  ante. 

Mylners.  Pref.  83.  "Millers."  O.E.  mylnere,  M.E.  milner',  cp. 
Catholicon — "a  Milner  molendinarius ". 

Nayle  pcarsers.     43. 

Neuerthrift.     69.     "  Ne'er-do-weel." 

Occupy eng,  sb.  occupation.  Pref.  23.  Palsgrave,  '■^  Occupy eng  of  the 
mynde";  Cotgrave  has  "An  occupying  occupation;  N^goce." 

Occupyers.  Pref.  32.  "  Those  who  practice  certain  conduct."  Cotgrave, 
"The  occupier  (or  possessor  of  a  thing)." 

Owches.  9.  "A  stud  or  setting  for  jewels  of  any  form  or  material." 
Cp.  Tymms,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  247  ;  also  cp.  ibid.,  pp.  36,  37,  where 
we  have  "  a  litil  noivche  of  gold  ",  and  "  an  nonvche  of  gold  ".  Minsheu 
has  "an  Ouche  or  brooche".  In  the  will  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
1 439,  mention  is  made  of  "  myn  oyche  with  my  grete  diamond,  and  my 
Noych  with  my  baleys  ",  E.  E.  Wills,  p.  118.  16. 

Panyers  for  Pedders.  45.  Catholicon  has  "  A  Pan^ar  opoferetrum, 
canistrum,  cartallum,  calathus  ".  The  word  occurs  as  early  as  Trevisa's 
Higden  ;  cp.  Herrtage's  note  in  Cathol.  Palsgrave,  "  Pannyer  a  basket." 
Cotgrave,  '■'■  K  pennier,  Panier,  corbeillon." 

Partlets.  13.  "  The  loose  collar  of  a  doublet,  to  be  set  on  or  taken  off 
by  itself,"  Tymms,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  259.  See  also  the  will  of 
Agnes  Hals,  ibid.,  p.  1 46,  "  my  best  velvetpartlet."  Levins  has  '''•  Partlet 
strophium ",  87.  7.  Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  317,  has  "A 
neckerchiefe  or  partlet,  strophium".  Cotgrave  has  ^'' Partlet  gorgias, 
gorgerette." 

Pattrelles  and  Males.  54.  Paytrelle  and  Pay  try  lie  occur  in  fifteenth- 
century  Glossaries,  W.W.  628.  7  and  665.  36  respectively,  in  both  cases 
=:antela.  The  editors  explain  the  word  as  "the  strap  across  the  horse's 
breast"  and  refer  to  the  Ballad  of  True  Thomas — "His  paytrelle  was 
of  a  rialle  fyne,  Hir  cropur  was  of  arapl,"  &c.  Cp.  W.W.,  p.  628. 
Levins  has  "A  Paytrel,  antilena",  56.  37,  and  Palsgrave,  "  Peytrell  for 
a  horse,  poietrail,"  and  also  "^oy/r^-// parte  of  an  horse  harnesse". 

Pastclothes.     13. 

Pastour.     60.     Pasture. 

Peckes.  28.  A  measure,  cp.  "  Batus,  a  bushell  vel  secundum  alios  trium 
modiorum  a  pecke"  W.W.  567.  43.  Palsgrave,  "  Pccke  a  measure — 
quart." 
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Pedders,  poulters  and — that  ryde  day  and  nyght.  Pref.  57.  Catholicon 
has  "  a  Pedder  (A  Pedare  or  A  Pedlare),  revolus,  negociator."  Peoddare 
is  found  as  early  as  Ancren  Riwle ;  cp.  Herrtage's  note  in  Catholicon. 
Levins  has  "a  Pedder,  circuitor".  Tusser  has  "packsaddle  and ped^' 
which  is  a  kind  of  basket.     Tusser,  No.  17,  v.  5,  p.  36. 

Pedlers.  Pref.  61.  For  early  use  see  Catholicon  forms  of  preceding 
word.  Palsgrave,  Cotgrave,  and  Minsheu  all  have  Pedlar.  Cp.  also 
Herrtage's  note  to  Pedder  in  Catholicon. 

Pedes,  Bakers  long  peeles.  25.  "  Baker's  shovel  with  a  flat  disk  at  the 
end."  N.E.D.  O.F.  fiele;  cp.  "Patina,  a  Peek",  fifteenth- century 
Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  W.W.  600.  46.  On  the  other  hand  Levins  has 
"A  Pee/e,  pala,  scalmus  ",  59.  21. 

Penknyues.  40.  This  word  is  found  in  the  fifteenth-century  Nominale 
W.W.  682.  21,  "  Artavus  a  penin^fe." 

Pennours,  Inke  homes  and.  4.  "  Pen  cases."  Catholicon  has 
"a  Penner  and  a  nynkehorne;  calamarium ".  The  word  interprets 
petmariutn  in  the  fifteenth -century  Glossaries;  Pennere,  W.W.  601.  34, 
and  pener,  ibid.,  682.  15.  In  the  latter  case,  the  word  immediately 
preceding  is  a  home,  and  that  which  follows,  ynhe,  which  shows  the  same 
verbal  association  as  in  our  text.  Palsgrave  has  "  Pf««fr  and  ynkehorne 
— escriptoire  ". 

Pincases.  40.  Levins  has  "A  Pincase,  acicularium ",  36.  47. 
Palsgrave  has  '■'•  Pyncase — esplinguette  ".  Cotgrave  has  "■  Tabouret — a 
pin-pillow  or  pincase  ". 

Pinsons — Fyles.      35.     Palsgrave,  "  f  jwjokj  of  yrone — estricquoyres." 

Pitpat,  to  tale  and  retale  for  money,  pitpat.     Pref.  1 6.      Ready  money. 

Pockes  for  Hogs.  47.  Palsgrave,  "  Poke  or  bagge."  The  expression 
in  the  text  is  one  of  Newbery's  jokes,  and  is  a  reference  to  "  buieing  or 
selling  a  pig  in  a  poke",  which  phrase  occurs  Tusser,  No.  16,  v.  3,  p.  34. 

Poinct.  10.  Palsgrave  has  '•^  Poynt  for  one's  hose — esguillete " ; 
Cotgrave  has  "  Esguilleter  to  truss  the  points — Esguillette  a  point — 
Esguillette  de  souliers.  The  straps."  Also  "  A  point  for  the  hose — 
Esguillette  ". 

Pomaunders.  40.  A  ball  of  scent,  originally  an  "apple  of  amber", 
but  afterwards  applied  to  any  utensil  in  which  perfumes  were  carried 
about  the  person.  Cp.  Tymms  in  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  259.  On  p.  145 
ibid.,  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury,  1554,  mention  is  made  of 
a  ^'■pomander  of  gold  ".  Levins  has  "  A  Pomander  diapasma'',  80.  1 3. 
Palsgrave,  "  Pommaundre  to  smell  to." 

Possenets.     21.      A    small    pot   or   skillet.     The    word    with   slight 
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variations  of  spelling  occurs  six  times  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries. 
Cp,  "  ursiolus  a  posnet",  W.W.  724.  36.  Cp.  also  Bury  W.  and  I., 
p.  151,  "one  postnet  to  seath  meat  in,"  Will  of  Andrew  Cranewise, 
1558.  Prompt,  has  "  Posnet^  urcius,  urciolus  ".  Levins  has  "  Postnet, 
urceolus",  87.  20.  Palsgrave,  '•'•  Posnet,  a  lytel  potte";  Baret,  cit. 
Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  323,  "A  posnet,  or  sekllit,  chytra." 

Pottels.  29.  Two-quart  measure.  The  fifteenth-century  Glossaries 
have  potel  laguncula,  W.W.  591.  20,  and  the  same  word  interprets 
potella,  ibid.,  604.  26.  Cp.  also  the  Will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury,  1 463, 
'"'■  a  potel  pot,"  W.  and  I.,  p.  23  ;  also  ibid.,  p.  97,  "a  quart  pott  of 
pewter  or  of  a  pottell,"  will  of  Anne  Baret,  1 504.  Tusser,  "  Thencrease 
of  a  pottle,"  No.  21,  v.  12,  p.  57.  Palsgrave,  '•'•  Pottell  measure 
— quarte."  Cotgrave,  "  A  Pottle — Mesure,  contenant  deux  quarts 
Anglois." 

Poulters.  Pref.  52.  Catholicon,  ^'- Pulter  Auigerulus."  Levins  has 
"  Pow/Z^r  auiarius  ",  76.  16;  Tusser,  Pulter,  No.  21.  9,  p.  56;  Palsgrave, 
'•'■  Pulter — povllaillier  "  ;  Cotgrave,  "  Pow/Z^r  Poulaillier,  triballeur." 

Pooyes,  Pulpets  and.     64. 

Powle  and  pyll.  Pref.  34.  Levins  has  "  To  Poule  by  bribes,  depeculari ", 
218.  21. 

Po'wles  and  pylles,  such  as  p.  and  p.       Pres.  PI.  vb.     66. 

Pulpets  and  pooyes.  64.  Palsgrave  has  "  Pulpyt  to  preche  in — 
pulpitre  "  ;  but  Cotgrave  under  Poul-pitre  has  "  A  Lectern  (high)  Desk, 
or  Pulpit ;  also  a  press  for  books  to  stand  in  ;  also  a  Stage,  or  part  of 
a  Theatre  wherein  Players  act ".  In  our  text  the  word  may  mean  either 
a  desk,  or  a  bookshelf. 

Pursers,  Bag-makers,  "purse-makers."  Pref.  71.  "  A/iwrj^r,  bursarius," 
Catholicon.     Palsgrave,  "  Purser — boursier." 

Pyll,  powle  and.     Pref.  3  4. 

Quernes.  Querne  stockes.  30.  "  A  Qwifrwf  mola  manualis ;  a  Querne 
staffe  molucrura,"  Catholicon. 

Rackets.  25.  Levins  has  "A  Pa<rif/ reticulum",  37.  34;  Minsheu, 
' '  A  racket  or  racket,  reticulum." 

Rax=  Racks.  57.  Rhymes  with  wax  and  flax.  Levins  has  "  a  i?<3^i^ 
for  a  crosbowe,  harpax  ",  5.  16,  and  "  a  Paci^  for  fodder,  persepe ", 
5.18. 

Rayles.  12.  "A  kind  of  garment."  O.E.hrcegl.  A  fifteenth-century  Lat.- 
Engl.  Vocab.  has  "  Reticulum,  a  calle,  a  rayle  or  rayne,"  W.W.  607.  45 
and  46 ;  Cooper,  under  Reticulum,  has  "  a  coyfe  or  calle  to  weare  on  the 
head  ".   Agnes  Hals  of  Bury,  in  1554,  leaves  in  her  will — "  to  Elizabeth 
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Sparke  Wedow — oon  of  my  night  rdiles^^  and  to  "Mother  Huntman,  a  new 
rayle "  ;  cp.  Bury  W.  and  I.,  pp.  1 46-7.  Cotgrave  has  "a  worn  aus  raile, 
Pignon";  Levins  has  "A  ^rtj/ for  a  woman, amictorium",  198.37;  and 
Palsgrave,  "  Rayle  for  a  woman's  necke."  Huloet  has  same  entry  as 
Levins;  cp.  Wheatley's  note,  Manipulus,  p.  329. 

Raynes.  8.  Cloth  of  Remes.  Cp.  "  peyre  of  schetes  of  Reynes  "  in 
will  of  Lady  Alice  West,  139,  E.  E.  W.,  p.  4.  16  ;  cp.  also  Furnivall's 
note  in  Glossary,  ibid. 

Rocks,  whorles,  spindelles  and.  18.  "Distaff."  "A /?o/'>ff  (or  adistafe), 
colus,"  Catholicon.      Palsgrave  has  "  Rocke,  to  spynne  with,  quenoille  ". 

Rolling  pinnes.      48.     Cotgrave,  "  7?o//;«§-//«w  raileau." 

Ropers.  Pref.  73.  "  Rope  makers."  "  A  i?a^<?r,  cordator,"  Catholicon. 
(Northern  form).  Levins  has  "A  Roper,  restio",  76.  25.  Palsgrave, 
'•'•Roper,  a  rope  maker,  cordier";  Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus, 
p.  333,  "A  roper,  he  that  hangeth  himself,  restio." 

Rowles  for  past.      25.      Same  as  Rolling  pinnes. 

Rout,  the  ruflyng.  Pref.  108.  Levins  has  "A  Route  of  men,  caterua, 
turba",  228.  24. 

Safegardes.  12.  A  kind  of  over-mantle.  Levins  has  merely  "A 
Sauegarde,  securitas,  tutamen",  30.  42.  Cotgrave  has  "A  woman's 
safegard — Surcot",  and  under  the  latter — "an  upper  kirtle,  or  garment 
worn  over  a  kirtle." 

Saultes,  spoones  and  trenchers.  "  Salt  cellars."  1 9.  "  Salt  boxes,  dishes, 
or  cellars."  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury  (1554)  bequeaths  "my  best  syluer 
salt  with  a  cover",  &c..  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  1 44,  and  in  the  same  will 
occurs  "the  seid  gilt  salt  with  the  cover".  Cp.  also  fifteenth-century 
Metrical  Vocab.,  W.W.  686.  9,  '■'■  salte  parapsis."  Further,  in  Russell's 
Book  of  Nurture  (sixteenth  century),  Babees  Book,  p.  130,  1.  208, 
"  At  the  other  ende  of  the  table,  a  salt  with  2  trenchers  sette  ye." 

Saulters  and  Sopers.  Pref.  93.  The  fifteenth-century  Nominale  has 
"  a  Salter,  salinarius  ",  W.W.  686.  3  4.  Levins  has  "A  Salter,  salarius", 
74.  30.     Palsgrave,  "  Salter,  grencher,  marchand  de  sel." 

Scant,  nothyng  shal  be  s.  Pref.  50.  "  Lacking."  Levins,  "  scant,  rarus, 
carus,"  25.  7. 

Scummers.  23.  Palsgrave,  ".SfuwOTfr,  escumette."  Cotgrave,  "i'tT/mmfr, 
Escumeur,  escumoir." 

Scuppets  and  Payles.  55.  Tusser  has  skuppat,  p.  38,  v.  19.  Accord- 
ing to  Payne  and  Herrtage's  note  in  the  Glossary,  the  word  means 
"  a  spade  used  in  draining  and  making  narrow  ditches." 
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Seles.    See  CoUers  seles. 

Seg.      53.     Reeds,  sedge,  probably  for  thatching. 

Sheres  for  Sheremen.      50.     "  Shears  or  scissors,''     Catholicon  has — 

"a  pare  of  Scheres,  forfex." 
Shoone.      56.     "  Shoes."     Weak  pi.  form. 

Simnels  and  bunnes.  31.  A  kind  of  cake.  The  word  with  various 
spellings  is  common  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries,  e.  g.  "  artocopus 
symnel/e",  W.W.  658.  I  ;  "  Ortocopus  a  Symenel,"  ibid.  599.  28,  &c. 
Palsgrave,  "  Symnell  brede." 

Skeps.  28.  Kind  of  basket.  "And  into  sheppes  newe  hem  haste  as 
blyve,"  Pallad.  on  Husbondrie,  190,  105.  "A  Shepe^  canistrum,  cofinus," 
Catholicon.  See  Herrtage's  note  on  the  word,  p.  341.  Levins  has 
"A  Skeppe,  a  measure  for  come",  70.  5.  In  his  enumeration  of  stable 
furniture  Tusser  has  "  A  pitchfork,  a  doong  fork,  seeue,  skep,  and  a  bin  ", 
No.  17,  V.  3,  p.  35. 

Sleads,  baskets  and.  Pref  100.  "Traha,  a  sled^'^  fifteenth-century 
Nominale,  W.W.  724.  26.  Prompt.,  '■'■  Slede  (instrument)  to  draw 
wythe."  Levins  has  "a  sledde^  traha",  48.  30.  Palsgrave,  '"'■  Slede  to 
drawe  a  thyng  upon." 

Slops,  makers  of.  Pref.  73.  Used  in  various  senses.  Levins,  "A 
sloppe,  lumbare,"  169.  6.  Palsgrave,  "  Sloppe,  a  night  gowne."  Cotgrave 
has  "  A  Sloppe,  Haut  de  chausses  ",  also  "  Wide  sloppes,  quere  guerses ', 
and  under  the  latter,  "  Wide  slops  or  Gallogaskins,  great  Gascon  or 
Spanish  hose." 

Sowse,  trim  tubbes  for.  22.  Some  kind  of  stewed  meat;  cp.  "joiw 
succidium",  in  the  fifteenth-century  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  W.W.  614.  20. 
Soivse  also  occurs  in  Catholicon  with  the  same  meaning.  According  to 
Herrtage  in  his  note  on  the  word  (Catholicon,  p.  3  50)  Souse  was  the 
"technical  name  for  the  pickled  feet  and  ears  of  a  pig".  He  notes 
further  that  a  "  dark  of  the  soivce-tub  "  is  mentioned  in  Nichol's  Progress 
of  Q.  Elizabeth,  I.  137.     Cp.  Tusser's  lines: — 

Thy  measeled  bacon,  hog,  sow,  or  thy  bore. 
Shut  vp  for  to  heale,  for  infecting  thy  store : 
Or  kill  it  for  bacon,  or  sotuce  it  to  sell. 
For  Flemming,  that  loues  it  so  deintily  well. 

Tusser,  No.  12,  v.  37,  p.  52. 
Stoppels,  wickers  and.    29.    "  Stopper  for  bottle."    Levins,  "  .J/o//^/,  ob- 
structorium,"  57.  10,  and  Stopple,  1 24.  39  and  170.  12,  in  the  latter 
place =epistomium.     Palsgrave,  "  Stoppell  of  a  botell,  estoupayl." 
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Suckets  and  Sirrups.     37.      Levins,  ^^  Sucket,  spice,  succus,"  93.  26; 

Cotgrave,   "Carbassat,  wet  suchet"  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.   347. 

Also  "  Bucket,  Sorte  de  confiture,  ou  drag6e,  a  wet  suchet  made  of  (white) 

pompion  sliced,  Carbasset." 
Sumners,  Scriueners  and.      Pref.  76.     "  Hie  sitarius,  a  sumner,^'  Pictorial 

Vocab.,  W.W.  781.  1 4.     Cotgrave,  "A  Sumner,  Appariteur." 

Tabrets.    49.    "  Kind  of  small  drum."  Cotgrave  has  "  Tabor  (or  Tabret), 

Tabour,  Tabourin,  bedon,  tabourinet,  tabouresse,  tambour". 
Tappes,  makers  of.   Pref.  85.    Levins  has  ^^Tappe,  fistulum,  epistomium", 

27.  II. 
Testers.      I4.      "  Part  of  a  bed."      Levins,  ^^  Tester,  canopus,"  73.  18; 

Palsgrave,  "  Testar  for  a  bedde — dossier"  ;  Cotgrave,  "a  beds  teaster, 

ciel,  a  round  teaster,  pavilion  d'un  lict." 

Toothpikers.  40.  Cotgrave  has  "  A  tooth-picker,  Cure-dent ",  also 
"  Cure-oreille,  ear-picker  ". 

Tramels,  treuets  and.  24.  '•'■  Tramellum,  a  traysus,  vel  quoddam  genus 
retis,  a  tramayle,'"  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  617.  1 7, 
18.  Cp.  also  Will  of  Sir  R.  Cooke,  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  130,  "the 
tramely  in  the  chimney."  Tymms,  p.  257,  defines  as  "  a  moveable  iron 
bar  over  the  fire  to  hang  pots  on  ". 

Tninkes  for  Eles.  52.  Catholicon  has  "a  Trunke,  gurgustum".  See 
Wheatley's  note,  "  Trunking "  in  Whitby  dialect,  is  lobster  and  crab 
catching  with  trunk-shaped  framings  of  wand  work  covered  with  netting, 
&c.  Prompt,  has  "  nassa,  Trunke  ",  and  the  former,  according  to  Baret,  is 
a  "  wale  or  bowe  net  to  take  fish  ".  Palsgrave  has  "  Trunke  for  fysshe — 
boutique  a  poisson,  nacelle  ". 

Tumbrelles.  66.  "  Tutibarium,  a  tumbrell,"  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth 
century,  W.W.  618.  1 7.  "Plough,  tumbrel^  cart,  waggon,  and  waine," 
Tusser,  No.  1 6,  v.  7,  p.  35.     Palsgrave,  "Tumrell  cart,  tumbreau." 

Tricks,  chaffers,  lauers,  towels  and  fine  t.  21.  The  adj.  trick,  "clean, 
neat,  tidy,"  &c.,  occurs  in  Tusser.  Cotgrave  has  "to  trick  up,  omer, 
ajolier,  ajoliver,  paver,  attiffer  ",  &c. 

Tunder  boxes.  54.  "  Tinder  box."  Palsgrave,  "  Tunder  boxe,  boytte  de 
fusil.      Tunder,  to  lyght  a  matche." 

Valances.  16.  "Adobyll  valaunce,"  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  82,  I493. 
Cotgrave,  "  The  valance  (of  a  bed),  Les  pendons  d'un  lict." 

Vardyngales.  12.  Cotgrave  has  "A  vard'mgale,  Vertrigalle,  vertu- 
gadin,  hausse-plie,  hoche-plie".  Under  "  Hause-eul"  he  has  "  A  French 
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Vart'ingale,  or  (more  properly)  the  kind  of  roll  used  by  such  women  as 
wear  no  Vardingales ".  "  Hause-plie,  A  Vardingale  (termed  so  by 
Citizens  wives)." 

Vyalles.  49.  Levins,  "  A  Fw//,  phiola."  13.  15.  Palsgrave,  "  ^a//, 
a  glasse — fiolle." 

Wantels  for  packes.  45.  A  rope  or  strap  for  fastening  a  pack  to 
a  horse.  Cp.  "  my  best  pack  sadel  withe  a  new  ivante^  and  nvantyrop 
with  the  best  girt",  &c.,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  155,  1 569.  Cp.  also 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  No.  1 7,  v.  5,  p.  36,  "A  panel  and  luantey,  pack- 
saddle  and  ped." 

Warbraces.  32.  Ongm^Wj  ^'■'warde  brace".  See  this  word,  glossing 
brachiale  in  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  568.  36. 

Wast  cotes.     12. 

Wasse  =  was.     6i.     Rhymes  with  glasse,  passe. 

Wickers, and stoppels.  29.  "Baskets."  Catholicon,  "a  ^^/Vi^fr,  vitiligo, 
vimen,  vitulamen,"  &c.  "  Basket  of  ivickers"  occurs  Paston  Letters 
(ann.  I459).   See  Wheatley's  note.    Levins,  "  A  Wicker,  vimen,"  77.  26. 

Wimbils,  Chyselles  and.  43.  "  An  auger."  Cp.  "  Wymbyl  or  persowre, 
terebellum,"  Prompt. ;  "  A  JVymble,  terebrum,"  Levins,  132.  3.  "  Cart 
ladder  and  luimble,  with  percer  and  hod,"  Tusser,  No.  17,  v.  6,  p.  36. 

Whight.  Pref.  38.  The  colour.  A  common  sixteenth-century  spelling. 
Frequent  in  Spenser,  occurs  also  in  Tusser,  cp.  No.  15,  v.  12,  p.  31. 

Wroottyng,  Rynges  for.  47.  Levins,  "  to  IVroote,  vertere,  depopulari," 
178.  36. 
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THE  PREFACE       - 

O  D  the  great  gcucr,  of  tjerttie  attb  gracej 
li^atti  planteD  man  l)ere-,but  fo:  a  fpace: 
%o  Imc  aiiD  tolcamcbv  t)»s  tjocation, 
S:oferueCDoDanDmah,bpt(iciro2Dinatiom 
Co  bir  ano  to  fel,  accoiDf"?  to  trutli> 

, CTbctl)critbcinagco2inrout!): 

fe>ome  fo  2  to  trauarlc ,  02  to  labour  loitb  toks, 
cinn  fome  al  ttictr  I vfc.  to  ftuUfC  tn  fcmlcs. 
feomcbp  mulnitteooetl)  Donourattame, 
2:0  be  tlmt  of  the  clcrgi'e,in  Itarnvng  to  raignc: 
0nD  fomcto  tt)c  laUi^as  grace  oocth  tbem  call 
53110  fome  to  gart»fciencc5,a8mofttmtofalU 

C  ^s  ?  haue  mp  cbaunce  noui,  a  CDarcbaant  to  b«, 
%o  al  the  lubole  UjoUd,  to  bono  men  anDfn^; 
SIo  crcDit  02  lcno,fromtbis uap  to  tbat, 
^0  talc  ano  retalcfojmone)'  pit  pat. 
%o  beare  noto  mp  iiame,vou  turl  b^  glal»» 
<ano  tljat  fbal  ^ou  UnoUj,botlj  merp  anfi  fao: 
WX'  name  is  truelr .  ®'«"  Tra^aticM,  ^^ 

fX  man  ricb  ano  Uufp^Uiifb  tbrnges  sfunAm, 
^02ftone,pearlp^02  golu,  ano  al  brnoes  of  toarc, 
^:ione  upon  eartli,lDttb  me  tan  cumpare: 
^ytnt  occupreng  is ,  b^  fca  ano  bp  lano, 
^s  pou  fljall  bcrcafter  tuell  tjnoerftanu. 
!ai  Cbaiftenanti  l^catl)en,ofmrmarcbannbprebpf>  '^ 

^no  3  agarneof  tbeir3,ojels3il^oulolpe; 
/^otM  tnilr^^Jto  bt?e,ano  truip  to  fell, 
3S  a  gcDD  tbrngias  5  ftaac  bearD  tell) 
jaf  it  be  i)fco  acco^Dpng  to  rrgbt, 

13ot!)  c?oo  anD  man,!n  it  Doetb  Dcl^gbt.  ^ 

i3ut  falfe  Uicigbtes  anomeafures  be  ececrablej 

janD  to  the  occuppcrs  moft  Dampnable: 

$^lfn  afurp  anD  jfe)imonie,bc  tbpnges  as  pll, 

:anD  al  that  tlje  people  Doetb  poto'e  ano  pplU  . 

ano  as  31  bauebearDtellbppjeDication, 

SThatertoinonis  as  great  abbomination: 

^s  all  menDoebnoUi,as  Uiell  as  Doe  31, 

tabigbt  from  bladie,to  Ipue  0;  to  Dp. 

Z^  beref  o;u^  g©D  rcaDer  ,marfee  loell  m  mpnD,  ^ 

^1)0  batb  of  \\\z  nccDc^as  foloUietb  In  bpno: 


OR  declaration; 

S!iTD3  note  of  tljem,monei?  to  catcl), 

^oU)  comelubo  tbat  lupll,  31  fjaueto  Oifpatcft^ 

Cpopc,iLcgatc)8,o.jCarD!tiaIIcs,ofmemai?ftaue, 
;iii5Ilarcs  foubeii:  monc^,  fine  plcafaunt  aiiD  b,2auc: 

45  ai3pfl)oppcs7S)canc»,anD  Doctourg,of  me  map  fpeeJJC, 

|fc>;icftes,ClarUcs,ano  ^erten0,of  altbat  tt)ci'necDc, 
^ca,(iDmpcrour0anDlftpngeB,o:©u»!ic0inDegca> 
|C)ubf0,CI;arlc0,anD  lioiDc0,ti)Pll  fcno  tantomaj: 
15aron0,!inpgt)te0,anD  &quT'er]3,tt)atUjacc0  OocCbUiant* 

5^  C)cntplmcnanD^comfn,notl)pngfl3aHjefcant. 

i^)urbanDmen,anDCraftc0mcn,asi.'OiiQ)aUljearc, 
0uft  come  0  J  els  fcnD,to  mp  fljop  fo?  gearc: 
jai  ocrupacions  to  me  muft  refozt, 
jGo bur  anotbcn  fell,  to  others  foumfo:t» 

55  }ailL5^cU)erij,)i5aUcr6,l3utci)eri5anoCn3Ucs, 

<ai  ^?inrer0,^tacionecg,  ano  fellers  ot  bone^r 
jaipouUcr0,anopeDi>ers,tl)atrtDeDap  ano  nrgftt^ 
jai  i^armoiirB  anD  oloner3,tl)atin  moiiep  oelpgtjt, 
^ipotifanc0,;0!:ofer0,to  melurU  ericlpnc, 

^^  ai  1Xaptter0,3Ilintncr3,tl)atfrlleth  gcDD  U)pitc: 

0U)abcrDaCl^er0,pcblcr0,anDmaKcr6  of  pinned, 

jaitruel)oaeUcr0,anbUccper0ofl[nne0. 

01  tKIiebtter0,©iruttuerti,§^hcifmcn  anO  i^ullcr0, 

0lCaroer0,&pmner0>anD(^eeperHtnpuller0; 

^5  0lSDrer0,tD^aper0,anD3©ercer0lrbctDpre, 

01  ^pl^emcn,nnDfeemeftcr0,tt)at3!  tan  oeupfe. 
01  li3;opDcrcr0,  Chapters,  ill)  uplrcr0  anDlltmner0, 
01  upbolttcr0,l5.ioUct0,i^in:rier0  anb  fefeinners: 
01  OolD  rmptbe0,  Copper  rmptl)e0, fine  02  plapne, 

^°  01 13lacbermitbe0,13labcfmitbe0,anD  CI5louer0  certainc* 

01 15ag  maUet0,purfer0,anD  turncr0  of  top0, 
01  momcn  boficrs^ano  mabcr0  of  flop0: 
01  ColUrmaUcr0,Mopcr0,anb  iLurner0of  Dp(^e0, 
01  maber0  of  j|iet0,  anb  eatcberg  of  j^pfljcs* 

^5  01  peU)tcrer0,SpnUer0,(2)lafier0,anDpiummcr0, 

0lliaU}per0,p2octour0,&muener0,anb^umner0: 
01  <:^raucr0,Carucr0,ano  paincterB  of  clotbe0, 

0lDiccmakcr0,CarDeplapcr0,atioru)carcr5ofot|>C0» 
01  0rmonrer0,i^urbufl)Cf0,  anb  Cutlers  alfOj 
01  Cottaro  mongers,  tijat  bp  t^i  lyap  go; 
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SIl  i5ar'joiir«.C(Dtli  Djalwcw.anD  fctlitrbtt  D?pucr«, 

^l  CoU)?cr3,^G»rjmafters,anD  gcDD  UBillit  clrucrs^ 

^ia^plncrs,^aultftcr0,aiiDj^ounDcr0OfbclUs, 

jail3:afier!5,^ottcr0,anomafecr£5ofU)clIc0: 

<^l  fe>aDlcr0,^atuper0,anD  makcr0of  tappc0,  ^s 

<ai  jnahcr0  anD  D?c(rer0  of  bat0,  !)tDDC0,anD  cappe0» 

jai  maber0  of  pattr  n0,anD  lantfiojncs  fo.2  lr?l)t0, 

«ai  l5clloU)r0  bottel0,atiD  fafc0  fo2m^gbt0: 

^i  CDI)erurgicn0,ldl)i(icicn0,t!)at  tjiCtctt)  tlje  0cbe, 

;ai  inaker0  of  Irmcof  tpic,  anD  of  b2icbc.  9° 

;3l  Diggar0,tl)atoccupirtbn)oucl0,mattocfec0  an5  rafeC0, 

fll  Ucapcc0,anD9^oiucr0,ofcozneanDofb:afee0; 

<ai  feaulter0,anD  &opfr0,irtCiticanD  E^olune, 

i^lCar^ar0  anDCarter0,tl)atD2ruct3p  anODoUitte. 

jai  CoU)pcr0,anD  Cumar0,anD  2:anncr0  of  Icatljctr,  93 

<ai  ^l)«5t  maltcr0,anDCoblcr0;tbatiuo:feefo2al  liieatbcr: 

SM  ftit  mafon0 ,  B^icfee  Iaprr0  ,anD  Dafeber0  of  luallC0» 

0lCarpcnter0,^orncr0,anDmaUer0ofbalIc0» 

<ai  iDOtDpcrs,^  ictc()cr0,antj  maUer0  of  bcaD0, 

<ai  maUei0  of  li)O2nf0,nmuni)f0,barUct0  ans  flcaDfi;  loo 

2lniaiirr0  of<dluirc0,ani)  a>o2Ucr0  iuirbfpcr, 

^1  ttiafeersof  ^aftr0,anDOwlDcr0  of  luper* 

;ai  tnafeersftjfcombfief  >anl>fo:orcr»  cf  U't^* 

01  a>pc(tade  makcr0,fo<!  Dimfigbteu  cpca; 

0l:T9aiftcrdofll^tp0,aTtD;T!)arinrr0bolDc,  105 

0lCLaptapnc0,anDfolDiour07tbatbcpctbanpbolo» 

01  matftcrs  of  spuficke,  ano  buglers  llcut, 

01 4dlavcr0  anD  ©inftrellc0,  anD  t')c  niflpng  rout; 

01  oanpanon0;  noU)  tnDcr  tbc  ^iinnc, 

5^o:tobcb:icfc,UMrhmcf)anetoDa)nc;  »io 

0nD  that  fijailrou  knoU),pcrfcdi)'  aiiD  truct 

i6p  rcaDpngibiB  btnUcaB  brrc  after  Doctb  cnfiic. 

C0nD  tl)U0  enDetb  the  Declaration ,  oftbc  great  ^ac^ 

Cbaunt  of  tbC  tUO;lD  t  callcD  'I>iues  ^r^maticm, 

O^J^refoIotuetbtbcbohe,  anDbi0  callvnor  of  pcoplcto 
raIcofbi0marcbaunDpfe;  iu!tb  a  rcbcarfallof 
pact  of  ^(0  luareg  bjj  name. 

0.iu;  mfmf 


THE  NAMES  OF 

ri^^at  lacfeef E  fir,  lubat  febc  pou,  luftat  hvU  f  ou  h^ti 
Come  Ijctbcr  to  mce,  lobe  iuljat  fou  can  (p^r, 
■^  3  Ijauc  to  fell  of  all  tl)vn?cs  Dntcr  ttje  &ferc 
ZlSlfiat  lachc  rou  int?  matters >  Come  tjctljcr  to  me* 

fl  3!  liaue  to  fell  boahes,  fo;  men  of  Deurnet 

iJnD  brohcs  of  all  laiues,  moft  pleafaunt  anD  fvr\tx 

£Dfaiartcganps>to:vc3,a£;mcrTtDrllenflrne, 

t2Ill)atlaiUc\?ouai5emi>lmanfComet)etl)crromt. 

C  3!  ftauc  all  tl)c  liolp  iDortourfi,anO  other  lu2rtcr£J  grauc, 
l5f5fecsofall  languages, here  mar  ViJubauc: 
J^ables  anD  balaDc«,faD  mcrr  anD  bzane, 
cahat  i&  it  tbattiou  lacUe  i  come  ijcttjer  to  mr« 

CI?  hanc  tnUe  paper  anD  penned^  to  loDe  luitb  a  bargpCi 
3Enlic  bo:ne0,an»5  pennoucs ,  tine  fmatl  anD  large; 
^\:imer0  anD  a  b  c  es^anD  bojkes  of  fmall  charge, 
WL^^^i  laclte  i?ou  ^colters  ^  come  hcther  to  me. 

C  il!2ttbat  lacfeer  on  gmD  people :» come  Ijcther  farjc  mar^f  J 
timficitbvc  roti  Uihatfttttcvou :» fpeafee,  be  notatfrarOe; 
i)ere  is  to  be  bought,  «U  thr«gcd  t«  be  fa\?De, 
5lBoth  fo?  htg^  anD  loUi,  come  hither  to  me, 

C  31  haue  Uj  ares  fo;t  €mperour»,iitngC  sDdotneg  f  E>i»fecfi^? 
j^s  ^tDnc,pearlc,anDColD,lu;oughtof  alfutes: 
tDamafSc^ilfee,  fatten,  anD  fine  <ai duet  of  liube0, 
XSSH,  hat  laci\e  r?ou,  Ujhat  b^e  ?ou ;-  come  hcther  to  me. 

C  31  hauc  fine  purple, &catlet,anD  clothcf  gra|>nc, 
i^rcnch  ha)D^,cap6,hat0,  from  Ocnicc  anD  ^parnc: 
i^me heaD banD^neclvC banDC,  fromj^lauDers i  i^illapne, 
tM  bat  iacfee  p  ou  ^paDame  i  come  hether  to  me* 

CJ^rite  Karnes,  fine  Camertclie,  3!  hauehcrcto  fell, 
i^rnfiiatijne,fine1ljollanD,ofamartieaneU: 
i^rne  ilocbcram,  fine  Canuas,  anD  fullien  of  i^apell, 
Cdiiat  lacfee  cou  miftris  f  Come  hcther  to  me. 

3!  «)auc 


ALLKYND  OF  WARES. 

C 1  bfluc  billrmcntit%b:afckt%fine  gr:DcIrs  anD  n^ngcffr  9 

i?U)cbc6,  b;iDfliC)5,anD  fine  aglets  fo:  Isfngrs: 
2nriangIeB>t)C3Hfs,clafpfs,  Uiitbumnf  gap  ttiingriS, 
to  bat  lacbf  rou  gentleman  i  come  tictber  to  mc» 

CH  baue  pinnes,poin(tMafr2t,  of  go!D  Clke  anD  tb.:ecD,  10 

J^oianpeoptcto  U)care,U)batIaU)boctf)  betfc: 

S^p  fijop  "^  ^0 large, notbrng  can  bt  \\\  D, 

tECl  bat  lacfee  i'ou  gojD  people;^  comebftbcr  to  mc- 

C  31  bane  fine  golunfS,clofef«,facftet%anbfoatCiJ,  »» 

5^pncuirlunB,owblet%anoborenU?irboutmoate5: 
Jmc  oaggrrj, anD  Ungues, bag; purfesfo:  grotes, 
tabatlacbetoumvfrunO;'eomebctbcrtomc. 

C3[  bautfinepctifofeg,fcr2ter  anntafforhN  »« 

taatt  rotes, fafegarDfs,  liaropngales  anD  frocb^ 
J-pncmuflerfi, anD  larlcs, fine  (Ijt'iJtesanbfniork*, 
XXX  bat  lacfee  vdu  gcntrliuoman:-  come  bctbrr  to  vc^z^ 

C3s  baof  partlet*  fil!ft%  frnntlct*  anD  flrur?,  n 

i^rnc  naphrns,paftflothe5,  anD  gibbet* fo:tbtUifflt 
$>rlbebarfeer\&ncmauiiUi»,anop:eatv  13a:  biTUcg, 
tQbat  b)'  ron  gruD  luoman  i  Come  bctbf  r  to  me. 

C  IT  banc  fine  Cttriebfctbcrfl,  twbitcblctD  blariic  anDreD'!  m 

ISblftcrs  anD  pplloUies  of  DoU>nc,to  lav  tonDcr  mens  beao 
J^rnc  tcfters>rurterne0, anD  fine  rarueo  bcD; 
to  hat  faUe  you.Uibat  lache  ron  •:  Come  betber  to  mc. 

Cl3rbai«"<roucrlct^of  Urras,  anD  fine  Capiftrictuoihe,  ^s 

£Df  all  fozr*  anD  rnllonres,  b:igbt  faD  anD  Dnrhc: 
fetarncD  rlotbcg  anD  images ,  frotntbc great  Hurltc, 
twlbatlacbc  vou  \\\y  fricnD  r  Come  betber  tome. 

C3t  bane  3fnbr!L<!:reUiclI,anD  gap  Clalaneefi  fine,  16 

pannes  to  tuarmc  weDMmtb  gr  Jte  fo:De  anD  Ipnc: 
TM  monrr  is  pour  oUntt,anD  the  luare  10  m>jnc, 
Come  ftx  fc;  ):oac  lout,o;  come  b)?c  of  me. 
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17  C  3f  tiaue  fine  CnbbQ;tO0,Coutttour£(:,anD  fine  table  hom^ 
yovntn  fo?me0,fta)le0,anD  trcftcls^bui  feelers  anDfU)o;O0: 
tiitktd  Unions  ano  CDarli?lte,r(Dte0  S^iUiona  anD(0ourO0i 
f2!ll)atlaclie  ^ou  goDio^uea^  Come  better  to  me* 

18  C  Bf  baue  to  fell  Carpets, cbeffed,  cofifertf  and  lothg^ 
^2eQts  ano  i^e^ed^tobotles  njinDellrs  ano  tochat 
pi^g  Cofe  anD  Capons,  D^f  nnes  Cf)Ulien£(  ani)  CortW, 
Mloat  iDaces  Doe  ?ou  iacfee^  come  betbec  to  me« 

19  C'^fimctMt(lotftt&  fine,  ano  nap^fns  greatanDfmalf^ 
^vnc&auIte0,rpiDnrd  anDtrcncbers,  fo?  parlonc  anO  ball 
i^vne  papers  Initlj  (lo;tr0,(o  naple  on  a  iDall, 

Wbat  lacbe  vou  mtttrts  f  Come  betljer  to  me* 

30  €:3I?jaueiBafons,ci;luers,ofjrinpetDteranb(iD'la(re, 

<!?rcat  t)f  flTcIs  of  Copper,  fine  latttn  ano  bjaflTc: 
ll5otb  pors  pannrs  nno  hcttclC.fticl)  as  neucr  Uias, 
TObat  lacbe  pou  fir,  totj^nt  b)ic ^ou ;-  come  betber  to  me* 

21  CU  banc  platters  oplbes,  fatwrers  ano  c anolefiicfef, 

Cbaffers,lauers,toUjcls,  ano  fine  tricbCi 
poflTenets  ft^enQ  pannes,  ano  lilnc  puoorng  p?UU*, 

Mlbat  is  tttbat  pou  fcebe^  come  betber  to  me. 

22  C  ^  baue  of  all  tbpnges  plenty, to  ftirnrlb  a  boufe, 
.=Kacfeesfo?cbttfe,anD  trappes  foj  a  Sl^ufe: 

fy>nt  pannes  fo?  mplfee,ano  trim  nibbes  fo>  fotofe, 
f^iiJt  tbeape,anD  tl)cn  bpe,  come  betber  to  me. 

C3lbauelLabels,fecummers,  g[unbp;tons  anDfptts, 
|Dzipp|7ngpannes,pot  ba)ftes,oulOCats  anb  latts; 
^riDpieatpfinetJogC^tuitbout  fleas  02  nits, 
Wbat  lacfee  poump  fcienO:'  come  betfjer  tome. 

C  3!  bane  fier  pannes,  ficr  fo;jfeC^  tongC?  treuetC  <  trameltfj 
a/\ottp;ons,flelb  bfljbes,  anb  bncfeets  fo;tDeIIes: 
5Crougbes,trai?es,flaf?{ets,  mo;tars  anopcltf  Is, 
^batiacUe  ro«  Jiob  motbgcf  come  betber  to  me« 

aibwc 
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tmaii  tarD^Combeg,  anD  fine  fpmnvng  UjJioelce: 
1floUilegfo2paft,anDfoili5a!ierflIongp0cU0, 
31  !)aiic  fo5i?our  mpnD,  come  Uctbecto  me. 

Jlong  poales  anD  crotdics,  to  bupiD  tp  a  li3otuer: 
ILfme  faiiD  anD  ttonc,to  maheluitba  ^olDcr, 
^^at  lacfee  t!Ou  mi?  matters.-'  romc  ftcrber  to  me. 

C.  3!  bauc  fine  monlD^  fojCojfecfi,  anD  fine  cuttt'ng  bntuics.,  ,7 

^rcsfo:  ^utcliers.anD  fine  glaflre0  fojlut^ues: 

fl^cDecmes  fo?  i^at"  to  Hjoren  ttjeir  If ues, 

Ml  bat  lacbepou  lubat  brepou  ?'  <Xomc  bctber  to  me* 

C  3J  ftaue  i^anneji  foiltes  anD  flarle0,iT)o?t  anD  long  rakes  ,3 

^ftep^  bul^el^  anDpefhe0,  barDels  anDftafec0: 
jiBelte0,batrK  anD  lueDge0,tbat  gcDD  biUit<'  ma&e0, 
Mbat  lacfee  tou  goD  boufebanDe0;'  Come  bctber  to  me, 

CUftaue  to  fell  tuater  Cannes,  botogetC  anb  bottel0,  ,^ 

|^bouc!fl,mattofb(  anD  3^oulefpaDe0,  luicfeer0 1  floppfl0^ 
5IanfearDe0  anD  meafurcu ,  of  pt  ntC  quaitg  anD  pottei0. 
Come  f«  fo;  ^oat  loue,anD  bi?c  fo;j  pour  monep  e» 


C  9  haue  leaDes  fo;i  2Dper0,fine  llimbecfe^  anD  0rlle0,  50 

€inecne0  anDquerneftocfees-,  anD  great  Hones  fo;  mullet* 
l^albetDM9olare0,ClubC,  anDfo;icftbr'lle0, 
Wbat  is  it  tbat  \<ou  latbe  ^  Come  betber  to  mt» 

C  31  baue  Mlrnc  0le  IBarc  f  &rDer,  fimnelC  anD  faanneSi  31 

Cabes  loaues  anD  cracfeenel*,  tubC  barrel '  anD  tunnes: 
?^arcabulT^es,l^alfebabe0,anDall  fones  ofCDunneSj 
taibat  UiareDoe  pou  lacfee  ^  Come  betber  to  me. 

CH  bauetofell<0unpotDDer,matfb  anD  g:m  Hone,  3» 

Jiong  boU)es,Croire  botue0,anD  all  tbat  to  tbem  gone: 
?KIlarb?,aces,l^a)tfng  glones,anD  roDC  of  Abates  bonC:, 
Wl^t  lact;e  pou  p  ong  men;*  Come  betber  to  me. 


•     THE>JAMES'"OF     - 

33  .         fe>poUe!5j^aueUcB^l)eelei5>anDai:eltra0fo?  Cartes; 

;!ILll)ippr)5  anDU)t)ipftocfee£!,anD  cafes  fo?  fattts, 
m.  ijat  lacke  ?ou  far^e  mapDcfii  ^  tome  better  to  nie» 

C  31  baiie^lotDes  plotu  trace,l|^o?fe  ll^arnis  aito  l^arotwes 

34  laacfee  faUDelC  Collew  &eles,anD  ^ f)ttle  barroibes: 
a3i»:D  lime  ano  lime  ttuigC^fo;  iovlt  fotule  ano  ^pacrotoetf 
W  Ijat  Doe  rou  lacUe  frienD  ^  come  l^etbec  to  uie. 

C3I  ftaueto  feUl^infong  i^pleg,l!^mmer«ami  &atuei&> 

35  ij^oifefljone  j^at?le«  |l^alterfi,anD  finetl)ittge£(  of  ftraUjest 
CurDfs  ciieefe  anD  Creame,  ano  little  Caluesmatuee, 
fa^at  ooe  vou  lacke,  tuftat  bvt  rouf  come  better  to  me» 

'  CBI  Ijaueall  fei?nti  of  tjirtualC^aftuell  flell^  as  fifl^, 
3^  fpplfecl5utterCgC»anDonep;^irTCtpallDi(^: 

Calleo  fine  laceo  mutton,o;j  tul^atpou  can  U)tl]^, 
Wi  liiat  lac^  rou  Ui^at  fe^  {?ou  ;*  come  ijetbec  to  me. 

C3!  Ijaue  feutfeetC  S>irrdpC  (lE^rene  ginger  antJ  aaarmalabe; 
37  OiSifbitC  CujttfertCanO  Caraiuapes,  ajffine  aacan  be  maoe; 

0s  foiBoticar^  nnb  C^rof^rr,  3!  limit  all  tijattraoe, 
^ou  l^all  fe  of  all  tli^nges,  come  better  to  me* 

C  as/tgC:aimoni»^Hap$ens,ilongpcpperant)(I5rapne«, 
3^  H>atcs  prunes  f  i^utmegC,  anD  goD  fptce  fo?  t^our  bjapnes 

3f  baueall  ti)tngescoumfo.2table,fo^  t^ebadieanotjapnesy 
^  ^at  Dorpon  lacbe  fir :' come  ftetljcr  to  me. 

C  ^  Ijaue  fine  SCnacle  of  (Denes,  flje^jlagueto  pzeuent, 
39  '  j^pnetnaiatersfine^DrleSjOfoUourercEllent: 

3^rnc<lDummes  anD]iDarfumes,as  tvtt  twas  fpent, 
tI5ll)atlarkerou(iDcntleman  ^  comebetijectomc* 

cr  9  bane  finel^omaunDers,  fine  SCostltpifeersf  Miiiillles,' 
^°  ^timires^aentinfues,fineB;m{bcsofb^ifflcs: 

CTi^f  at  acojnes  fo:  l^ogC.anD  fo;^  Cunnics  tougl^  SDftiftles, 
®3l  l^at  Doe  ?ou  tuant  Uiijat  lacHe  r  f  J*  come  Ijctljer  to  me* 

31  Mt 
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Cf^  fiauc  %v^  PotC  Combe0,anD  fine  culourcD  fteare^  -^^ 

^ufUc  CiuttanD  Campbcre^tmtb  otftcr  fUiete  gearc? 
31  tiauc  fo2  pouc  purpofe,  31  p<iar  pou  rome  ncarc, 
tsmtjat  13  tt  tljat  rou  lacUe  :'come  betljer  to  me. 

C  3?  ?jauc  fine  pouber  to  mafec  ^oti  Ocape,  t' 

i^^rnc  ^ptl)cs  aiiD  ^ihclcs,  foztficmtftatcaiTreape: 
£^f  (II?n'nDilonc£5  anD  <Mt)etftones,  31  baue a  great Ijeape^ 
tiaill)at  lac  fee  tea  Ijoncft  man :-  come  Ijetber  to  mc» 

C  J  ftaue  bcre  to  fell,  fine  j^aDel^  anu  2Cf)!mbeIs,  ^^ 

^arlc  pcarfers  fnrallpoDCCbpfcIIes  anD  caimbi!£(: 
i3IaDes,anDfo2  ^©eaucts :  ftneftjuttelC  ano  15;tmbilSy 
Wljat  Doe  pou  lacbe  fneno  ^  come  tjetbec  to  mc« 

Ci'^ojpoIcatC  anij  Wtt^tUy  3?  Jjaue  trapper  anD  fnare^,  ** 

fvm  tio:nes  fo2  li9unters,anD^ounOes  fo^  It^ares: 
Jpnc  ISugles  fo;(3entf  Imen ,  ano  |[^o;fes  fo:  £^areg, 
WiW  lathe  poll  fir,U)!)at  bpc  j?ou :-  come  tjetbec  to  me. 

C  31  Ijaue  l^arnelTe l^clmets  Staple  cotes  anD  3'acfee5,  * ^ 

<3vit  tuebbcs  ano  (I15p?tes,^acbecIotb  ano  feacljcs: 
laanperief  foj^deDdcrs,  and  luantrfft  fo2  p;?rkc«, 
WiW  lacfee.pou  Ujtjat  bpe  pou :-  come  ^etljec  to  mz* 

C  31  ^^^ite  nil  tfirnges  fo:  iBacbouw,  Cafes  feniues  1 0fot?M  "^^ 

j^oi^aiapersano  Rummers,  garments  anD  tjprours: 
Cocfe^  combes  anD  IjroDC ,  anD  gap  cotes  fo:  SDiKours, 
M  l^at  lacfee  pou  mp  matters  ^  come  l)ctljer  to  me* 

C3!I)aue!^aufecsIures,  l^eptbongesanDctlogs,  ^"^ 

ILeames  CollersCupples^anD  cbapnes  fo;2Dogs; 
IJpnges  fo?  injcottpng,  anD  i^ockcs  fo:  l^ogs, 
tKabat  lacfec  pou  goD  lupues  t  come  betljer  to  me» 

C31  Ijaue  tolling  pinnes  IBattilDo^  Uiall^bouls  f  j]5;ome,  ^^ 

^plD  beaftes  anD  |Dnppets,fet  from  bcponD  i^ome: 
J^pne  gap  1  llraunge  OarIanDs,fo;t  loipDe  1  IBjpDc  gromc 
miW  lacbc pou f ap^e  mapoens :'  come  feetbcr  to  me. 

^.^t  3;  bang 
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^t)oucllcrg,CraiTe£{,^ccoriiC^Magtarle0,anD&>nrpwt 
i^t?"f  IclTons  foj  mapDc0,to  fecpe  tljcm  from  ftrppcis, 
Wt)at  10  it  tbat  vou  lacbe :"  Come  W^tt  to  me» 

^°  iL3!l)auel5?v^cl3>fea^^fl^>&^?'^op^?3nU3:rappcr0, 

^bcrcs  fo?  &l)crcmcn,foj1BLaT'lours,anDCappcr«: 
^t't^&naflcgianD^purreSjatiD  alfo  bcllclapper0> 
ti2li^atoet?ou  iulntfit^  €omc\)tt\}et  to  me* 

^'  C'3I  ftaueall  mftrumetit0,tl)atCljerurgten0Ooetjfe, 

%o  graue  o?  to  tarue,neU)  fet  from  tljc  3'eU)C0: 
^f  ^e  feneU)  tubat  3)  t)aue,T?ou  luolD  toonoer  anomufe, 
^bat  ooe  rou  iulatf  Come  better  to  me* 


5a 


C3Bl)aue  &l)ip0fo:  tbc  fca,  lBoatt0,15arge0,  ant!i»le0f 
^^fi)l)cDbc0,aiiD  j^ct^  aiiD  great  trunUc0  fo;r  (il;ie0; 
^aluc0  fo;t  all  ro2e0,  anofo^ouiobumbleo  t)eele0, 
tMUatfeke  rou,tuf)at  btej^ou:' Come  betbectp  me» 

"  iT  BIbaue  STimber,  SHrle,  Bncfee,  fetratD,&eg,anO  ^^JJt 

<IDrrat  plentp  of  grapncano  all  fet'nD  of  faocr 
3LaiUeUibatronl^fkc,  ofmrpoufliallfurclr  fpatie, 
Wi\)v  ^^  V^i^  ^0  ftraunge^  Come  betber  to  me* 

5*  C33bauc^taple0,Bacre0,Bfl)ftc«,lt^vnfife0,anbllaffbe0, 

i^rncS>talc,anD  J^Imt,CunDei  bore0,anD95atcbe0; 
pattrclIc0anDSBale0,  U)itboutpo:ff0  o.:patcbc0, 
IQlbat  Doerou  lacke  fir  i  Come  betbcr  to  me. 

"  C3;auei*^uIIvnff  tnrl^€>vlcmrI^tMvntimrlCanti  fa??lf0 

ilF>i')pc0,lt^'/ruc0>  llctl)er,3BctCi  ^fuppct6,anDpavlc0: 
3l;''m;icb{afftefojCurrpcr0,Clafpc6,Crc0,anDSpai?le6, 
^barlacUe  vou,lubatbpet?ou:'Comebctberto  me. 

^^  C  3!  baitc  bcre  to  fell  liI5ucdC0,  aiblalje0,anb  U affe0, 

^lironc  S>lfppcr3,anD  16n)te0, Cables  ano  {pattc0; 
13nrc)!5fo2  3:uo[lcr0,anDmanvfinccaftciS, ' 
^dlbat boe  rou  ladte;"  Come  betbcc  to  me* 
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CK  ftflM^^jarcfojl^oftlcrs.HaDDersanti  Uar,  57 

/|7ncS>ault&opcanDCanDeII,^itfb3:aranOMar: 
^  :on  Cole  i^o?cn,  l^cmpeano  fine  j^lar, 
taijat  lacbc  pou  nip  maftew.-'  Come  better  to  me» 

CBIIjauc  ©2name!it^3fmp!fment0,fitfo.:  tfte  Cfturclj, 
i^rnc  UoD:"  fo;rf}ilD2en,of  CgnrlloU)  anD  ISurcb: 
pfTi  bauenotquict^efale,  i  ftjall  baueaUircb* 
^bat  Doe^ou  lacUc  fir;  Come  Ijetbcc  to  me. 

C  HDt'  Idol's  turll  tuer  fearc^tDtrtjin  toeebcg  ttT?ne, 
J9et  a  tfioufanD  T  f)aue,fenit  t)p  in  a  Irne: 
^f  3  fell  them  not  all  tfic  foner,  tlje  ioCTeturll  iJC  mpntp 
Come  mallcr6,come  Dames, come  bpe  of  me» 

t  ^ou  fl^all  t)nDerftanli,tbat  ^  hunt  mncff  mojf ,  •     60 

J^arme6  l^^oufes  m  mn^ ,  ano  Cattell  great  fto;e; 
<0reat  lanoano  paaour»fi*om  fl^ojeto  ^oje, 
WH  bat  lacUe  r  ou  (25enttlmen  .•'  Come  better  to  me* 

CII  h&ut  fopttfaclej;,  maUe  of  fine  IBnrrnll  glalTr,  61 

0nD  cafe«  from  SDurfepe,  that  ret neuerfecne  tuaflTcr 
fs>i\(h  ttnngeB  as  1  hane,romc  rbtapc  oi  I'vu  palTe, 
Jlobcljcre  fo^  pour  loue,come,U)ljat  Unll  rou  bje  f 

tr  3J  baue  cafes  fo2  CrabC  1  fo?  CreuelTes  ano  Cranes,  62 

Cafes  fo:  Q^cDoUics,  foj  J^al  gates  ano  ilanes: 
Cafes  fo:  Cmkc  (ta»les,anDfo2  lf)o:rcmanes> 
WX  bat  Doe  pou  lacfee:'  come  bctber  to  me, 

C  Ibaue  cafes  fo?  Caff  els.,  fo:fe>tctplesanD1Ii:rffS,  63 

Cafes  fo2  tbe  'm  pnD,anD  the  Uieatber  tbat  frees; 
/rnecafesf02  5L0ungcs,tbatneueragrits, 
^bat  Doe  pou  lacbe  lupues ;-  coine  betber  to  me»  ' 

C38  bauecafesfo2  febippes,fo2  Dulhes  anDfo^ll^pes,  <^4 

Cafes  fo2petoc0,fo2pulpet^  anoprorfs: 
Cafes  fo2^ra(bopper6,tbatmufh  CO  2neffrnjfes, 
^bfit  lacbe  rou  U)bat  brtmoix  t  come  betber  to  me, 
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